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For the National Era. 
CRBADEs 
Hine atgue hine glomerantur Oreades.—V 1RGAL. 
Dedicated to the Founder of Oread Institute, 


BY. MRS. E. T. H. PUTNAM. 


j Fee 

At sunfall, when lengthening shadows 
Strayed down to the mountain’s base, 

And a mist uproge from the meadows, 
Where spiders were weaving lace— 

A marvellous mist—like the olden, 
When God to the Temple came— 

Like a prayer to the sun-god golden, 
Dying in purple and flame ; 

When fragrance flowed out from the roses, 
Deliciously bathed in tears ; 

And the birds in the forest closes, 
Sang tunes of numberless years— 

I threw down the shackles of study, 
And took me @ child of my love, 

With a countenance fair and ruddy, 
And likest the kingdom above ; 

While upward the mountain ascending, 
Happily wandered we on, 


Till we neared where the summits were blending 


Into the set of the sun. 


II, 

That glory went out, and a deeper 
Fell gradually earthward soon ; 

Shaggily frowned the mountain keeper, 
As easterly rose the moon. 

And the stars on the fieids elysian 
Looked down on the sons of men, 

While they seem to our finite vision 
Like cowslips over a fen, 

Like prisms of light on winter ices, 
Like bubbles of mellowest wine, 

Like a master dreamer’s"devices 
Carved in a beautifai line, 

Like a word that is kindly spoken 
To him who is held in thrall, 

Like a loving and cherished token 
From ono—the dearest of all, 

Like the eyes of the gods unfolding 
A spark of glory aboye, by 

Like the pulse of the soul beholding 
The face of the God of Love. 


Il. . 


“Look!” said the boy, “ the shadows thicken 


Just out by those giant pines; 
How smoothly and grandly they quicken 
Into symmetrical lines!” 
A temple was shapen in seeming, 
As if it were centuries old. 
A marvel! but we were not dreaming, 
For there were the columns of gold, 
Wound with the wreaths of snow-white lilies ; 
With marble capitals carved, 
Into pomegranates and daffodillies, 
Under entablatures halved 
By chain-work of icicles shining 
Before the face of the moon, 
Which ever are melting and pining 
In drops of inaudible tune. 
There were steps of enamelled azure, 
Which led to tho doors of brass; 
And windows which looked in embrasure, 
Like rose-colored seas of glass. 
, 
IV. 
Cried the boy, “I hear in the wildwood, 
The sweetest music the while!” 
"Twas the same I heard in my childhood, 
When sleeping; I used to smile. 
Then saw we a train of immortals, 
Each was a beautife! girl, 
Issue forth from the shadowed portals, 
And pass through the gates of pear! ; 
As over the mountain they skirted, 
Half hid in their violet shrouds, 
I saw with the stars that they flirted, 
Which twinkled and dropt from the clouds. 
Oh' little recked they of the trouble, 
Whither they merrily sped ; 
That life was a beautiful bubble, 
Had they unvaryingly read ; 
And eagerly ran they to blow it, 
Unwitting the atter grief; 
Then I said, with the sacred poet, 
We all do fade as a leaf! 


® 
Vv 


These nymphs from the honored temple 
Of wisdom, beauty, and truth, 

Have known but the holy example 
Teught by the guides of their youth ; 

Have heard but the words of the master, 
Like a fountain’s silvery tone 

On a basin of alabaster, 
Inlaid with a diamond stone; 

And their hopes now fly like a starling, 
Up through the vista of years, 

But the path of each oread@arling 
Leads to the valley of tears ; 

They go where are sorrow and sighing, 
Where evils minister pain, 

Where tears for the wronged and the dying 
Hourly do fall like the rain. 

Then give them, 0 Father! thine armor, 
Gird them as sheaves with the right, 

That when they are called to Death’s garner, 
They may be Children of Light. 


* 
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oR, ¢ 
What Made One Woman Meanly Penurious. 


“Don’t forget to give me some money before 
You leave,” i Mrs. Dean to her larger half. 
‘Money! What now? You want another 
don’t yout These women are for- 


evi . * pes é ; 
Yoterday. “Winns ha Reson of Ghat? 


silk dress, 


; but < 
nega im his tone { hlel meade he 
beara bha® ‘one than usual, which made it less 


able. 


“How much money do you want, and what 


do you want it for?” demanded 
after a slight ae 


“T want three or four ¢ rs—ens 
bay a collar and @ pair of gloves”, 


four dollars every day, These 
ands will make a besgar of me 


aS iT ee 


“Three or four dollars ; and it’s three or |" 
constant de- | other 


to 


. res 
chase. And i! did . Dean consume her 
life-force in ela needle-work ? Every 
little stitch diminished the power of the optic 
pest alftne Feeney 


elaborate work must be worn, and such work 
her purse did not often permit her to buy. 


: ealdn't afford them for a dollar. 


|and then Mr. Gray said to his first clerk— 
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for other purposes. She felt this ; but 


Disquietude was very apparent after her hus- 
banite departure. An occasional frown might 
have been seen, and her face alternately ated 
and flushed— aE 

* As if back upon her brain, : ’ 

The hot blood ebbed and flowed again.” 


“ When we were poor, it was not thus,” said 
she to herself. “A dollar then was expended 
less grudj Ped ar heat And it is so hu- 
miliatin t, as though you were # beggar, 
ard redhive'un Ghougtt iC were x dhiaslty ever? 
cent you spend. e certainly have enoug 


Bae eit ts eck aaa ae 
ha hor haenag .ppear mean Sea welsh | 
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al II TON I. ER BE NOES HIE 


? 
in 
world. It for her to 
le 80 
e, and: this she found it 
iffoult to do. All the rich and extravagant 
ing she had—the elegant bracelets and 
other jewelry, the velvet and brocade, Mr. 
1 purchased himself; and these, in his es- 
timation, were the sum total of all that was 
needed. At that time she was tly in want 
of a common dressing-gown, of hose and pock- 
et-handkerchiefs, and night-clothes, and these 
shé resolved to get; for there were no such 
incongruities\in her character as to make her 
satisfied with outward splendor and hidden 
poverty and want. 
The next morning after the incidents above 
related, Mrs. Dean at an early hour repaired 
to the shop of a jeweller, for the purpose of 
disposing of a bracelet that cost her husband 
one hun dollars, 
“T could not give you more than seventy- 
five, madam,” said the dealer in jewels. “It 
; probably cost more than that; but I do not 
this kind of bracelet very saleable, and | 
should not be willing to increase the sum.” 
~The bargain .was concluded, and with her 
money Mrs. Dean purchased many necessary 





expended upon our living, but it is all for show, 
and very little for comfort. If it would answer 
for me to wear calico dresses and cotton gloves, 
T would be very willing to do it, and then 
would my dress harmonize throughout. But, 
no; my exterior must be like that of the wife 
of a millionaire, while such a dearth of really 
necessary clothing but few women would be 
able to exhibit. Our furniture is elegant, and 
our table good enough ; but all that Ter must 
be got at reduced prices, and the money given 
me for family expenses is the smallest amount 
that will answer.” 

This train of thought was interrupted by the 
appearance of Miss Aiken, the teacher. Her 
bill was soon settled ; but as Mrs. Dean really 
needed the money for her own expenses, and 
forgetting for a moment the wearisome days 
that had been spent in the school-room, and 
the culture that had been bestowed upon the 
mind of her child by the faithful preceptress 
before her, it was paid rather unwillingly. In 
addition to that, Miss Aiken wanted to raise a 
little sam, by voluntary contributions, to buy 
grace-hoops and dumb-bells and wands for 
the use of her pupils. This had been highly 
approved by all the mothers to whom the plan 
had been submitted. Some had contributed to- 
ward this object; others had referred Miss A. 
to their husbands, each presuming that hers 
would give all that was necessary. 

“What amount do you require?” asked 
Mrs. Dean. 

“If each of my patrons would contribute 
fifty cents, ‘we should be well supplied; but 
even twenty-five cents would enable us to get 
a number of articles which we now very much 
need.” 

There was a struggle in the mind of Mrs. 
Dean. She knew something of the necessity 
of these exercises, and furthermore she was 
ashamed to seem backward in such a matter. 
Then her own wants presented themselves, and 
she hesitated. At length she very reluctantly 
handed Miss Aiken twenty-five cents. 

“IT do hate to settle with women,” said Miss 


Aikin, when she reached home. “They are so 
mean. They seem to feel that I am under ob- 
ligation to instruct their childrenfwithout any 


compensation whatever. Mrs. James Dean has 
such a sordid disposition! After paying my 
bill very grudgingly, she showed her apprecia- 
tion of my efforts to benefit her bow-backed 
daughter, by squeezing out twenty-five cents 
towards getting up the proposed exercises.” 
Mrs. Dean, on the departure of Miss Aikin, 
reanmed her eogitations. “My position is very 
embarrassing,” thought she. “I would gladly 
have given more, but a pair of gloves 1. must 
have ; and if I go to that party this evening, I 
must have a collar. I have worn my old col- 
lars till ] am ashamed to wear them any longer, 
and most of them are positively ragged. At 
dinner, I will ask Mr. Dean for more money. 
No, I will not, was the second thought ; I will 
get some coarse articles, such as [ can procure 
for what I have in hand. And that will be 
foolish, too ; for my dress will be criticized, and 
Mr. Dean mortified. { think I will ask for 
more. No! no! I will not subject myself to 
another tirade to-day”’ And that was the 
final decision. e 
“ Mother, see here,” exclaimed little George ; 
“ Emma has thrown her shoe into the fire, and 
barned it.” & . 
“T am sorry,” said the mother; “now I shall 
have to get a pair of shoes.” 
Presently a man from the country brought 
some dried peaches, which Mrs. Dean had be- 
spoken, and for these she had to pay a dollar. 
His rice was one dollar and a quarter for the 
lot ; Bat he concluded to throw off the quarter, 
rather than take them away. He left the 
door, muttering— 
“ She’s a keen one—mighty sharp for a bar- 
Good deal of work to es— 
ate to deal 
with women—rea! skinflints.” 

* Helen, I suppose ou intend to go to Kel- 
logg’s to-night,” said Mr. Dean, at dinner time. 
“T would rather decline the invitation,” re- 
sponded his companion. ‘ 

“Oh. I think we had better go. The Liy- 
ingstons will be there. [ shall be most happy 
to see my wife in her crimson velvet.” 

And Mr. Dean romped with the children, 
and exhibited a t exuberance of spirits. 
“T have a mind to tell him all, and show ex- 
actly what I need,” thought his wife. “I have 
not other things to correspond with my velvet, 
and it is a dress [ never wanted.” Then the 
bitter taunt in the morning rang in her ears, 
and she said to herself, “No/ I will suffer be- 
fore I ask for anything for myself again.” 

“T hope to have the pleasure of seeing my 
wife on the street this afternoon,” remarked 
Mr. Dean, as he closed the door after him. 

“Yes,” muttered the waneeey woman, “you 

may see her walking miles and miles, to hunt 
up something that is cheap+that will corres- 
pond with her very limited purse.” 
Mrs. Dean soon started to do her shopping. 
She a ee at the three-dollar col- 
lars. The balance of the six dollars given her 
in the ‘morning, added ‘to a little change she 
previously had, made just two dollars and fifty 
cents 


~“Can you not let me have one of these for 
two and a half, Mr. Gray 2” | 
“ We certainly could not, Mrs. Dean. You 
see the work-is yen a e have sold most 
of them for four dollars.” Aes, 
. She was obliged to leave witheut the collar, 
“What a niggard she is! How inexpressibly 
meen Ye ee Pe: 
“We found that out Jong ago,” was the re 
“Little did they dream that she had not an- 
rthing in her purse, Her effort to ob- 




















| ed at his obliga 






n,| Far from it. Few 
‘| son to 6 


and useful articles for herself and children, 
and she enjoyed the luxury of many little com- 
forts and conveniences, to which. she had for 
years before been a stranger. Mr; Dean fre- 
quently gave her funds for family expenses, 
but not a word was said about dress. 

“Good for. Mrs: Dean,” observed Mr. Gray’s 
first clerk. “She has been here a dozen times 
within a month, and has not compromised her 
sinnity by asking us to fall on one single arti- 

e. 

“Wonder what has happened to Mrs. Dean ?” 
said a market man. “She don’t hold on to 
her sixpences half as tight as usual.” 

One evening, about six months after the 
events I have related, Mr. Dean and his wife 
were having a cozy chat, during which he sur- 
prised her with a diamond ring. 

“Thank you, dearest; you are very kind; but 
1 do not wish to wear diamonds—I fear they 
will make a beggar of ou,” added she, very 
significantly, and a shade of sadness passed 
over her hitherto animated face. 

“ Well, I wast you to wear that diamond at 
least,” remarked the husband. “By the way, 
Helen, what has become of that bravelet I 
bought for youin London? I have not seen 
you wear it in a long time.” 

Mrs. Dean’s face was suffused with crimson. 
She did not, want to disturb the harmony of 
their evening by an explanation and by de- 
fence of her conduct. She felt that it would 
be difficult to make him understand that her 
— was embarrassing—that he had placed 

er on a level with a mere dependent upon his 
bounty. But his searching eye was upon her, 
and he awaited a reply. 

“T have sold the bracelet, Mr. Dean.” 

“Sold it! The devil you have. What did 
you sell it for?” c 

“T sold it to supply myself with the necessa- 
ries of life,” she quietly answered. 

“ Necessaries of life /”’ exclaimed the enraged 
man. “One would think you were in a suffer- 
ing condition, to see your surroundings.” 

“No, Mr. Dean; one would think | had all 
that heart could wish. So far as externals are 
concerned, I have more than is necessary. I 
have what you choose to get, and you general- 
ly choose to get whatever will gratify your own 
vanity and make a display. But I never have 
one cent at my command, save what is doled 
out in dribblets; and I often need things, the 
necessity for which you cannot appreciate; and 
furthermore, I do not want to trouble you with 
them. But the children and myself have al- 
most suffered for the want of shoes; and Char- 
lie has had the cramp more than once in con- 
sequence. I never have a shilling to bestow on 
the poor, and I am often so reduced that I can- 
not bespeak a carriage, or pay for an omnibus 
ticket in a shower. Many a time have I had 
to wait for hours for your return home, that I 
— get a dime to send for medicine for a 
sick child; and when Willie died. but no 
matter now.” 

The wife was convulsed with powerful emo- 
tions, every nerve throbbed with fear and agony. 
“Tt is a desperate game,” thought she, * but 
I have been a beggar long enough.” And she 
continued: “I have had to abuse myself by 
higgling with fish-women and jewing market- 
men. What is expended upon my own dress 
is abundantly sufficient, if I could have it un- 
der my own control, and exercise my own judg- 
ment. But now, while I wear a fifteen-dollar 
hat and a hundred-dollar shawl, | am some- 
times anable to buy a paper of pins or a pair 
of boot-laces. Unless | can be made a little 
more independent, I shall sell any valuables I 
may have in possession that can be disposed of. 
As for coming to you for every farthing that I 
have to use, and rendering an aécount of its 
expenditure, I shall not do it, You may de- 
pend upon that.” ~* 3 

The face of her “lord apd master” was livid 
with rage. His eye glared with the fierceness 
of a tiger, and from his thin, pale lips proceed- 
ed such a volley of oaths, that she trembled 
and almost shrieked under the fury of the 
storm she had raised.” He cruelly upbraided 
her, called her a fool, and sgid she was guilty 
of the basest ingratitude. 

“ Ingratitude /”’. exclaimed the wife—“ if 
we are going to settle accounts, I will go to 
the past, and nag bn a bill that you seem to 
have forgotten. ho struggled with you in 
poverty? Who toiled early and late for the 
comforts that you were unable to procure? 
When our first-born cried for bread, and there 
was none to give him, whose hands earned it? 
When you yourself was treading the down- 
ward path to ruin, who arrested your steps, 
and won you back to temperance? Who gen- 
tly drew you aside from the gaming-table, and 

rocured for you honorable employment ? 

ho practiced frugality, and encouraged you 
to lay eae first fruits of honorable indus- 





try ? 0 labored in every way to promete 
your pecuniary interests ? On whom did you 
rely for counsel? Who cheered or sustained 


you? And again, when the dark ~cloud of 
adversity seemed ready to overwhelm us, whose 
vigilant eye saw the danger, and whose prompt 
action dispelled the darkness ?- Who on bend- 
ed knee has daily sought wisdom from on High 
to aid her in becoming a faithful mother to your 
children? Who has made it her study, for 
the last twenty years, to be to you a help-meet, 
a true and loving companion ? 

“Enough! enough!” cried the husband, 
“gay no more, for God’s sake! Tell me what 

u want, and | will give it, though it be the 

alf of my fortune,” 
- Mr. Dean’s anger had subsided. The Past— 
oh ! he had almost forgotten it. Strange that 

wry should be so treacherous, especially 

about those things that t to be remem- 
bered. ‘The Past! it brought associations that 
humbled him. Never before had his wife hint- 
18 to her, but now her 
‘his soul the conviction of his 












word burned 
wn” titade. Noble woman that she was! 


i ong Flies to worship than to upbraid. 
LR curer = 


| Do not suppose, dear reader, that there was 
, | any intentional wrong on the part of Mr. Dean, 
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piness of the family was 
on: the first ay that 
scene related, Mr. Dean his wife 
with the bartered bracelet, a Christmas gift. 
The sweet smile with whichshe thanked him, 
the heightened color, and th? tear she silently 
dashed aside, showed that her woman’s heart 
was touched by this indirectiacknowledgment 
of his error. | 


Now, reader, do not say thi is an untruthful 


picture. You may not be abe to recognise the 
portrait of Mr. Dean, but.dhers may. It is 
asserted by half the world thit theré never was 
a Pecksniff; andthe other h@if say that Peck- 


sniffs aré very common. “We judge of man- 
kind y our own experience and observation ; 
and although you may mever have seen James 
Dean, Esq., yet I affirm that he is a real live 
man, and his residence is on State sireet, No. 
; but I will not give that. For particulars, 
inquire of Lizzie Linn. 
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For the National Era. 
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MARK SUTHERLAND: 

OR, 


POWER AND PRINCIPLE. 
BY EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 


CHAP. VI—Continued, 

“ Besides,” said Miss Sutherland, eluding his 
question and evading his eye, “there is a fit- 
ness in these relations between the European 
and the African races—Europeans could not 
engage in agricultural labor under the burn- 
ing heat of our Southern sun ”—— 

“But why enslave the negroes—why not 
emancipate and hire them?” interrupted 
Mark. 

“Oh! you know,” she replied, hastily, “that 
the negroes will not work effectually, unless 
driven to it.” 

“Plantation slaves will not, I grant you; 
but who has reduced them to this hopeless and 
inert condition ¢ ” 

“TI do not know why you should call their 
condition hopeless—I think, upon the whole, 
they are at least as hopeful and as happy as 
poor white people or free blacks. And I never 
heard of a bad master, who was not also a bad 
son, brother, husband, father, neighbor—in 
short, who was not a had Christian. And if 
you feel a call to reform the world, Mark 
Sutherland, why not begin at the right end, 
and Christianize it—and all other reform will 
follow early. and as a matter of course. Why 
not do that ?” 4 

“Because, my dear India, unluckily the 
world thinks itself already Christian. ‘And if 
the light that is in it be darkness, how great is 
that darkness?’ Neither, my dear girl, am | 
the missionary to dispel it. I am quite unwor- 
thy of, and unpretending to, the name of 
Christian, and have no presumption to begin 
reforming the world, either at the right end or 
the wrong end. I only wish to do what I con- 
sider a simple act of justice, in a matter be- 
tween me and my own conscience,” 

“T do not understand why your ‘conscience’ 
should meddle in the matter. The system ap- 
pears to me to be perfectly right—everything 
that we can wish. There is a beautiful adapt- 
ation in the mutnal relations existing between 
the Anglo-Saxon master and the Ethiopian 
slave ; for, observe, the Anglo-Saxon is highly 
intellectual, strong, proud, firm, self-willed, im- 
pelled to govern, gifted with great mental in- 
dependence ; the Ethiopian, on the contrary, is 
very wnintellectual, weak, lowly in mind, imi- 
tative, affectionate, docile, easily controlled— 
and these traits of character so harmonize in 
this connection, that it seems to need only the 
spirit of Christianity to make it a beautiful and 
happy correspondence.” 

“] think, my dearest girl, that even in that 
case the ‘beautiful and happy correspondence’ 
would be like [rish reciprocity—all on one side. 
Selfishness so blinds us, India ” 

I. have no space to dilate on what was said 
on either side. Both grew very serious, earnest, 
and emphatic. India became heated, fevered ; 
she brought forward every plea she had ever 
heard pressed in favor of her own side of the 
controversy ; but they could not stand a mo- 
ment before the force of the truth he drove 
Wome upon her conscience with all the power 
of logic and eloquence. Baffled and disup- 
pointed in her failure, and unnerved by the 
strangeness of anxiety and contention, she sud- 
denly burst into tears, and passionately ex- 
claimed— 

“ You do not love me! You never loved me! 
You prefer the fancied welfare of these miser- 
able negroes to my comfort and happiness! ” 

The weakness betrayed in her emotion, the 
vanity and selfishness manifested in her unjust 
charge, must have disgusted Mark Sutherland, 
had ke not been a lover. As it was, he saw 
and felt only her tears and sorrow, and ad- 
dressed himself te soothe her with all a lover’s 
solicitude. She took advantage of his tender- 
ness—perhaps she even misunderstood it. She 
had’ failed to convince his judgment by her 
arguments, failed to change his purpose by op- 
position and reproaches, and now she resolved 
to try the power of love—of persuasion. She 
suffered him to draw her to his bosom; she 
drepped her head upon his shoulder, with her 
blushing, tearful face and soft hair against his 
cheek, her arm upon his neck, and, half-caress- 
ing, suffered herself to be caressed, and let him 
feel how sweet her love was, by the unutter- 
able sweetness of her shy caress; and when his 
heart was weak unto death, she pleaded with 
him, yieldingly, submissively, tearfully, as with 
one who had the right and the power of order- 
ing her destiny—that he would not doom her 
‘to a lot’ so cruel, so terrible; that she was so 
unprepared for it; that he mast know she was ; 
that he would kill her in a year; that she did 
not want to die yet, so young, and leave him 
too, . 

All this was pleaded with her head upon his 
shoulder, with be face against his cheek, with 
her hand pressed around his neck. This se- 
ductive gentleness was very hard to resist, in- 
deed, He answered— 4 

“ My dearest India, you are sole mistress of 
your own destiny, and, to a great extent, of 
mine. | did hope that you would have borne 
me company in my pilgrimage, and, even from 
the first, have sh my lot, hard as it is sure 
to be. We have both read and heard how 
women, even the most tenderly reared and 
delicate, have, for affection, for constancy, for 
truth, and the idea of duty, borne pover- 
ty, toil, hardships and privations, even with a 
better and with more fortitude and pa- 
tience a an the strongest men. But I begin to 
think that history and tradition eee r- 
cate. How, indeed, coald my own fragile Indy- 
love endure what my strong frame must en- 
counter and overcome? No, dear India, ardent. 
once desired that you should 
ie forward, the partner of my lot, I see 
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from |. 
at the wish was thoughtless, unrea- 


Her tears fi 
and igen and kissed his neck, and said 
would not do at all; he must not leave her— 
no, not for a week ; she could not, would not, 
bear it; she should die. — 
He kissed away her tears, fast as they fell, 
and then proposed again that she should go 
with him, promising to do more than man ever 
did, or ever could do, to shield her from hard- 
ship till all hardship should be over, as it surely 
—S be = ~ 
ith a few deep-drawn sighs, she lifted up her 

head, and answered, No, ce sonld not Pt she 
was far too delicate to bear such a change ; he 
rr a to know it, and ought not to ask it; No, 
if he loved her, he must give up his project, and 
stay with her ; and if he did love her, he sarely 
would do it. Any man that really loved would 
do that much for his lady. 

She was evidently merging from her tender, 
alluring mood, into an irritable ind capricious 


one. 

Full of doubt and trouble at her words, he 
answered— 

“My dearest India, I told you that this pur- 
posed action of mine is a measure of justice 
and conscience. You know it involves an im- 
mense sacrifice. Do you suppose I would make 
that sacrifice, except from thé most righteous 
principles, and do you suppose I can possibly 
abandon such principles? My India, if from 
my great love for you I could now sacrifice my 
conscience to your convenience, you would soon 
lose all esteem for me, and, in losing all esteem, 
lose all comfort in loving me. My India, no 
honorable woman can continue to love a man 
who has forfeited his own and her respect. Do 
you not know that?” 

Coldly she put away his encircling arms— 
coldly she withdrew herself from him, say- 
ing— 

“T see how it is, sir! You do not love me; 
you are faithless ; you seek an excuse to break 
with me, by putting our union upon conditions 
impossible for me to comply with. You need 
not have taken such a crooked path to a plain 
purpose, sir ; you needed only to have frankly 
named your wish, to have had your plighted 
troth restored. You are free, sir———to unite 
yourself with one of the favored race, the ob- 
jects of your manifest preference, if you 
please ””——. 

This last, most insulting clause was cast at 
him with a glance of insufferable scorn, as she 
turned to leave the room, 

His brow crimsoned with the sudden smite 
of shame, and— me 

“This from you, India!” he exclaimed. 

She was looking at him still ; but the scorn 
and anger slowly passed from her face, as he 
rose and advanced towards her, saying— 

“But you are excited; I will not lay your 
bitter words to heart, nor suffer you to leave 
me in anger. Dearest India!” 

She had already regretted her sharp words ; 
love and anger were balanced in her bosom so 
evenly, that it took but a trifle to disturb the 
equilibrium ; and now his forbearance and his 
kind words completely upset the scale, and 
love ascended. Turning to him once more, and 
throwing herself in his open arms, she burst 
into tears, and said— 

“Dearest Mark, only give up this mad, mad 
project, and I am all yours. Ob, you know 1 
am, any way; for even now the tion that 
| would pain you, weuld kill or madden me! 
But, oh! you know I cannot endure the hard- 
ships you would prepare for me; they would 
be equally fatal. Give it up, Mark! Dear 
Mark, give it up, for my sake, for your dear 
mother’s sake, for all our sakes! Stay with 
us! do not divide us and break our hearts, by 
leaving us! We all love you so! you know we 
do! We would do anything in the world for 
you, if you would stay with us! And I only 
grow angry and lose my senses, and utter mad 
words, when you talk of leaving us! Don’t go, 
Mark! Dearest Mark, don’t leave us.” 

And so she pleaded, hiding her tears and 
blushes on his shoulder, and clasping and 
pressing and kissing his neck and cheek. The 
pleadings’ of young beauty to young love, most 
powerful, most painful to resist, yet they were 
resisted—mournfully but calmly and firmly 
resisted. 

She raised her head from his shoulder. 

“And you persist in your purpose?” she 
said. 

“ My India, I cannot do otherwise.” 

“ Notwithstanding all the suffering you may 
cause your mother, your relatives, and me.” 

“ My own India, I would I could bear all 
your grief in my own person.” 

“ But you adhere to your resolution!” 

“T have no alternative.” 

“ And this is your final decision ?” 

He bowed. , 

“ Even if you should lose me forever ?” 

He started, as if suddenly struck by a bullet. 
He changed color, but did not speak. She re- 
garded him fixedly. At last she said, slowly 
and calmly— 

“ Will you please to answer my question?” 

“India,” he said, “TI will not, for a moment, 
admit such a possibility. God does not repay 
fidelity to conscience with calamity.” . 

“Perhaps it might not be a calamity. I 
think it were well we should understand each 
other. The question is now before you—do 
not evade it.” 

“ My India, it is not practically before me. 
No, thank Heaven, the intolerable alternative 
of resigning you or my principles is not yet 
before me.” 

“By all our past dreams and present ho 
of happiness, [ assure you that the alternative 
is now submitted to you, sir. And I adjure 
you, by your conscience and by the strength of 
your vaunted principles, to decide the question, 
which I now repeat to you—if the adherence 
to your present purpose involve the final loss 
of my hand and heart, do you still persist in 
that purpose ?” 

Something in her tone caught up his glance, 
to rivet it upon her.- Never in all their lives 
had she seemed to him so’ beautiful, so regnant, 
80 irresistibly attractive. It was an awful mo- 
ment for his young, worshipping heart. He 
gazed upon, he studied her face; nor -did she 
turn it from him, nor et She 
met his searching gaze proudly, fear , im~ 
perially ; she po to wish that he should 
read her haughty soul, and know its immuta- 
ble determination. There was no pique, no 
anger, no weakness, or wavering, on that high, 
haughty brow now; there was nothing bat 
calm, cold, indomitable, resolution. He gazed 
upon her in in sorrow, some time, 
fascinated by the imperious beauty of her 
the tender, seductive woman that lay cooing on | 
his bosom scarcean hour ago.» It would not 
do to waver now. He teok her hand again. 





young brow, and marvelling that this could be | ti 


Ww 
surround me with hundreds of attendants, I 


would not brook the service of any. who could 
es or #bandon my service at their pleasure. 
I like the position that 1 occupy, the power 


that [ wield; our plantation is as lage asa 
German or Italian principality ; our slaves are 








better governed, more prosperous, and more 
profitable, than the subjects of such a princi- 
pality.. We have more power than igs prince. 
And I was born to this po m- 
ed to it; I like it. Hea with 


i; nit he sink ie I will diserown: my 
TOW me—what? A drudging peasant ? 
Never! And now, hear my cate As you 
are the dupe of a “party,” we separate, never 
to meet again until. you have recovered man- 
hood and independence enough to abjure this 
pernicious influence, and abandon the mad 
project to which it has forced you—so help me 
God!” 

, And, turning haughtily away, she left the 
room. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.]} 





For the National Era. 


GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA, 
No. 30. 


Rome, February 8, 1853. 


My Dear R. L. B——: In all my absence 
from home, I have never missed you more re- 
gretfully, thought of you more wishfully, than 
on the first day of the Carnival. Ah! with 
what life and heart, with what utter abandon 
to the mad humor of the occasion, would you 
have thrown yourself into the rushing, irre- 
sistible tide of mirth, and jest, and joyous- 
ness ! 

The day was beautiful, warm, and sunny, 
but with an invigorating spring freshness in 
the atmosphere—such a day as we sometimes 
have at home, in early April, tempting one out 
into the budding woods, after the first flowers. 

As the windows of our lodgings are too high 
for Carnival convenience, we have taken, with 
a party of friends, a balcony, somewhat far- 
therup the Corso, near the Via della Croce— 
an admirable situation. To this we proceeded 
at half past two; but not till about three did 
the grand play really commence. Then indeed 
was the Corso a most beautiful and animating 
sight. On either side the windows and baleo- 
nies were decorated with brilliant hangings, 
and filled with gay figures and smiling faces. 
The dark, gray old palaceg seemed to put forth 
the most gorgeous colors and the most alluring 
beauty—like the sudden magnificent blossom- 
ing of rude and gigantic tropical plants, The 
street was thronged with revellers and specta- 
tors, in carriages and on foot, many in costumes 
grotesque’ or picturesque; and thickly and 
incessantly from windows and balconies storm- 
bouquets and bonbons, and rattled the harm- 
less hail of confétti. This last is composed of 
a sort of seed, covered with®plaster or flour ; 
and though it whitens one completely, and 
stings a little occasionally, it does no serious 
injury to person or dress. Those in the car- 
riages gallantly returned the fire of the balco- 
nies and windows, giving bouquet for bouquet, 
bonbon for bonbon, confetti for confétti ; with 
whatsoever missile ye pelt, it shall be pelted to 
you again. 

It 1s strange how contagivus is this general 
-joyousness-and jollity. No-sooner had I stepped 
on to the balcony, than I felt myself possessed 
with the true Carnival spirit; my heart danced, 
and the blood tingled along my veins, with a 
novel, wild, and childish excitement—and in a 
moment I was mingling in that strange, for- 
eign sport, as ardently, energetically, and reck- 
lessly, as any daring Roman woman, to the 
Corso and Carnival born. I not only tossed 
and caught such sweet and fragrant missiles 
as bags of bonbons and bouquets, but shot and 
received large sugared balls, hard, and some- 
times not a little formidable, and showered 
torrents of confétti. There were twelve in our 
balcony, and when we singled out a carriage, 
and fired in concert, the effect was tremendous. 
It was most amusing to watch certain passers- 
by, who drove up and down in a serious and 
sedate manner, taking no smallest part in the 
sport, and putting on a surprised, indignant, 
or ill-used look, whenever they were saluted 
with a heavy bouquet, or a dash of confétti. 
Heaven only knows what else they expected at 
Carnival. 

It was at first difficult to distinguish our ac- 
quaintances in fancy dresses, dominoes, and 
wire masks; but after we had once recognised 
them, they received no ee 

After a couple of hd@ts’ unceasing exercise, 
my arm became almost useless with much 
throwing, and I then contented myself with 
covert attacks upon the pedestrians passing or 
lingéring underneath the baleony. I had all 
the advantage of an ambush—taking the ene- 
my by surprise, and leaving him little or no 
defence—an unequal, ignoble, aboriginal style 
of warfare, I grant, but full of excitement and 
a rich, wicked zest. A deadly foe to respecta- 
bility of appearance, as inharmonious and in- 
congruous with the scene and the saason, | 
particularly lay in wait for shiny black bea- 
vers and superfine cloths. [ am happy to be 
able to say that these attacks, discourteous 
and cowardly as they may seem, were received 
with the most charming good-nature and. en- 
gaging placidity, and returned, whenever it 
was possible, with hearty good will. But con- 
fétti thrown upward to the height where we 
stood, did comparatively little execution. 

At half past four, the first gun was fired, 
and the police began to clear the Corso of dar- 
riages, for the race. At five, boomed off another 
gun, and a company of cavalry galloped at a 
gallant rate from the Ripresa di Barber: to 
the Piazza del Popolo, from whence the horses 
were to start; and a few moments after the 
racers were loosened, and amid a wild, inde- 
scribable uproar of shouts and yeils, and sharp 
shrill whistles, and waving of hats and clap- 

ing of hands, dashed up the’ brilliant street. 
Riderleut but with spiked balls dangling at 
their sides, goading them the more the faster 
they ran, decorated with gay-vibands and cov- 
ered with bright sheets of tin, they went flying 
and flashing, and ringing past and the crown- 
ing excitement of the. day was over in a mo- 
ment. . f 
There were nine of these horses, each bear- 
ing his number painted in white upon his 
shoulders. The winner was known by the 
number of guns fired after all had reached the 
goal, where they were caught by sheets of can- 
awarded to the owners of the winning hors 
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necessities were suy € notas mueh | said— 4 os wh so interests you, so that may see | dows were taken in, and yet the furious fon 
expensive clothing as before, but was infinitely | “My own dear India! how have I merited | how far, as the East is from the West, is|wenton. Young men and girls, in all imagi- 
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nevolence she was never el like rain. Still she clasped 


water from their wide ;brims, with ruffs and 
feathers flattened and flapping, with ribands 
and veils and white muslins dripping and cling- 
ing, whitened with confétti, Flee ened wi 
mud, flooded with rain—a strange, peculiar, 
un ented, richly ridiculous sight. 
ar windows being too high for very satis- 

factory interchange of compliments with the 
passers-by, we were reduced to the monoto- 
nous extremity of bandying bouquets with our 
neighbors over the way. We were highly 
amused by a certain red-haired lace-merchant, 
opposite us—a countess, we hear—and I think 
very likely, for countesses are almost as 
as priests in Rome. We hire our balcony o 
one—a sharp-eyed old dame, very dowdyish, 
dwarfish, curt, ard curious. But to return: 
this particular countess, who, abandoned hy 

er husband, the faithless Count, has taken to 

© lace business, looks, in her. pretty little 
shop, quite rosy, jolly, and coquettish, un- 
der the circumstances. Indeed, 1 am not 
sure that this love-lorn Ariadne is not com- 
pletely consoled for the desertion of her The- 
seus, in a handsome young Roman, who loun- 
ges in her shop, and smokes cigars at her win- 
dow, quite a passable Bacchus. Again, to re~ 
turn : this fair dame, for fair she is, not being 
very powerful or expert in the use of her arm, 
yet anxious to manifest her friendly feeling 
toward us, stood at her window, bowing and 
smiling, and showered handfulls of choice bon- 


the street, with a mad prodigality and a des- 
perate energy really alarming. At length the 
aforesaid Bacchus came to her aid, and from 
his hand we received some very beautiful offer- 
ings, they having first been kissed, and held 
against the heart of Ariadne—a little ceremo- 
ny 80 charmingly and gracefully gone through, 
as quite to make us forget her equivocal posi- 
tion in regard to the absent Theseus and the 
present Bacchus, with her vending of point 
lace in a small way, and to remember only 
that she was a pretty woman and countess. 

I was also much occupied by observing the 
_grave fally of a sedate, spectacled, white-cra- 
‘vated elderly gentleman, next door, who for hour 
after hour dia nothing but throw confétti, not 
upon the bold bravadoes in the open carriages, 
but upon the eager er passing beneath his 
baleony, nearly all of whom were well pro- 
tected by umbrellas. 

I did not believe it possible, that in the slimy 
state of the street that afternoon, the race would 
be allowed to come off, but at the usual -hour 
the Corso was cleared, the cavalry came dash- 
ing down from the Represa di Barberi to the 
Piazza del Popolo, and in a few. minutes more 
the horses leaped from their barrier, and tore 
madly up the,Corso. Three poor creatures 
went down before they had run half way, roll- 
ing and sliding in a most frightful manner. 
All were more or less hurt, but gallantly strug- 
gled up and ran on; but, of course, their chance 
was lost. gAnd so this day closed. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were festas, which 
suspended the Carnival. The saints in whose 
honor they were, sent charming weather, which 
we enjoyed in walks and excursions into the 
country—of which, more anon. 

Thursday it rained again throughout the 
morning, but cleared upin the afternoon, though 
not hrightly or warmly—one of those chilling, 
threatening, disheartening. aggravating duys, 
a thousand times more disagreeable than a 
regular, honest, pelting storm. 

We noticed on this day an elegant carriage, 
containing two ladies and two.gentlemen, who, 
amid the mad uproar and stormy pelting, sat 
each with a copy of Galignan: in hand, coolly 
feigning to read. All were without masks, and 
the gentlemen were smoking cigars. Nothing 
I have seen in the whole course of the Carnival 
has delighted me so much as this; it was de- 
liciously droll, the very refinement and soul of 
humor. 

Friday was another festa, and of course set 
apart from all Carniyal and carnal purposes. 

Saturday was a nondescript sort of a day— 
neither warm nor cold, sunny nor stormy. The 
Corso was more than ever thronged, though 
with very few of the better class of people. 
There Were exhibited many new and astound- 
ing varieties of costume. Scores of women of 
questionable, or rather unquestionable, charac- 
ter, tramping through the muddy streets in 
draggled finery and hideous disguises ; hosts of 
comical Polcinelli, making “confusion worse 
confounded,” with trumpets, bells, and tam- 
bourines, and striking right and left among the 
crowd, with a sort of flail composed of a blown 
bladder fastened to a stick. ‘There were men 
dressed as women, and women as men ; indeed, 
this fancy of a fair exchange of costume seem- 
ed greatly to prevail, and was more ludicrous 
in effect on so large a scale than you can ima- 
gine. There were children in quaint and an- 
tiquated attire; small harlequins and jesters 
without number; there were Chinamen and 
black-a-moors. There was a gigantic man in 
& woman’s dress, arm in arm with a dwarfish 
woman in the uniform of an officer, the coat- 
tails touching the ground. There was a Fal- 
staff who literally carried all before him ; there 
were men and boys divided down the middle, 
into black and white, red and yellow, blae and 
green, and so on, ad infinitum. 

The lower classes evidently had it; it was 
the great day for the rabble. We took a turn 
or two in the carriage, but were driven off the 
course in disgust, on finding that the rascally 
young Romans in the street flung nothing 
cleaner than bouquets picked from the mud. 

It was nearly dark when the race began, and 
it was a singular and beautiful sight to watch 
the swift course of the horses, by the gleam- 
ing of the millions of sparks, struck out from 
the pavement. Just by our balcony two slip- 
ped and fell. One was too badly hurt to pro- 
ceed; and the other, a handsome gray, ran 
feebly on, with the blood streaming from his 
abdildeieia piteous and revolting sight. Al- 
together, and at all times, this race is painful 
to me. I can but believe it a brutal and de- 
moralizing exhibition, as the animals invaria- 
bly run from pain and terro?, not from emala- 
tion 


It is urged that the annual religious cere- 
mony here observed, of the solemn blessing of 
“beasts, must inculeate a feeling of tenderness 
and consideration toward them, as creatures 
under the protection, and sanctified by the 
benediction, of Heaven and the church. Yet 
true it is, that I haye i 
treme. and universal cruelty to animals as | 
have been shocked with here. 


I am told by Italiane, that even had the 
| weather: been fayorable, this Carnival would 
have affair, compared with those of 


j old. re ‘the Romans of .the better class 


; n- this fine shall be no} will jam in it from indignation at the restric- 


tions put upon some of its innocent freedoms, 
5 at neh its immemorial amuse- 
forbidding of close masks in the 
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a handkerchief, tied at the end of a long reed, 
bas oe be euane from “wee 
an rust up into ory aches ap: 
Heo, out the ame in ee instant. I noticed one 
oung man standing up in a carriage, holding 
Tis taper perfectly pa by a basket—lit- 
ig 


erally “hiding his light ander s bushel.” 

- The Corso presented a most brilliant sight. 
Mrs, Kemble, | thimk, says of it on a similar 
occasion, “It looked as though the milky way 


had into it”’ And 8o it pod heed ima- 
ine, ix addition, the starry hosts which stre 

thei — along that'same via ne 

ing imbibed something stronger than milk, and 


sbandoning themselves to s wild, bacchanalian 
revel, and leaping, and dancing, and reeling 
se in the most see ietialee eps ta 
othing could be more exciting, oven to one 
not an actor in the frenzied fun, than the sin- 
sounds in the street—the peals of laugh- 
‘ter—the friendly cries of warning of attempts 
on your light, from those who the next minute 
flap it out themselves—the trumphant shouts 
of + Senza mocolo! Senza mocolo!” (without 
a light)—the rush forward, the retreat, the at- 
tempt, the defeat, the surprise, the victory. Oh, 
it-was a glorious frolic, and a mid, merry, gay, 
and compensating conclusion to @ somewhat 
sorry Carnival, ~ ; 
But I must say adieu, or I shall lose the mail. 
As ever, yours, Grace Greenwoop. 


- WASHIN GTON, D. C. 








THURSDA¥, MARCH 17, 1853. 
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The following named gentlemen are authorized 
ageu’s for the cities of Philadelphia, New York, and 
ae 


William Aleorn, Ne. 826 Lombard streot, Phila. 
William Harned, No. 48 Beekman street, N. York. 
&. W. Light, No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 











{(>~ Subscribers who do not file the Era 
will confer a fayor: by remailing Nos. 314 and 
315 to this office. 


TO. ADVERTISERS. 


We have been compelled, for want of room, 
to suspend several new advertisements lately 
received, but will give them a place as soon as 
we can make room for them. We devote but 
three columns to advertisements, and are there- 
fore not always able to insert all received, but 
endeavor to do so as speedily as possible, and 
in the rotation in which they are reeeived. 

Oar terms for advertising are ten cents a line 
for the first insertion, and five cents a line for 
each subsequent insertion. 








Georer Sumner, the brother of Senator 
Sumner, delivered a lecture in the Smithsonian 
Institute, in this city, last week, on FProuce and 
its affairs, which is spcken of in high terms of 
praise. Mr. Sumner spent many years abroad, 
and is familiar with foreign affairs. His lec- 
ture was listened to by a crowded audience. 

Perer G. Wasntneton has been appointed 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 





-Tue Triat or Dr. Garpiner came on 
Friday, 11th instant, in the Criminal Court of 
the District. The jury consists of the follow- 
ing gentlemen : ; 

Peter Magruder, John M. Johnson, Alexan- 
der Borland, Abram Butler, Eben Brown, Jesse 
B. Wilson, James Fullalove, Charles H. Lane, 
John Bayne, William H. Gilman, John Wilson, 
and Jumes Crandall. oo 





SPECIAL SESSION OF THE SENATE. 


On the 7th, Mr. Clayten submitted a resolu- 
tion, requesting the President to communicate 
certain documents relative to affairs in Central 
America. Several messages, in writing, were 
received from the President, and the Senate 
went into Executive session. . an 

On the 8th, the committees were constituted, 
with the understanding that they were to stand 
only for the special seesion. The “healthy or- 
ganizations” having reconsidered the matter, 
placed Sumner at the tail end of the Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals, and Chase next 
to the last on the Committee on Claims. It 
is to be hoped that their health may. not suffer 
from this extraordinary act of magnanimity. 

Mr. Clayton addressed the Senate for more 
than two hours on his resolution, in defence of 


his official conduct relative to the affairs of |. 


Central America, and the Senaté then went 
into Executive session. — Se: 

On the 9th, Mr. Badger addressed the Sen- 
ate in personal explanation of his Senatorial 
course, having been charged with neglect of 
the interests of the State of North Carolina, by 
& paper printed at Wilmington, in that State. 

Mr. Clayton resumed and’closed his speech 





in defence of his conduct in the'Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty ; and Mr. Douglas signifying a desire to 


reply, the subject went over. After some time 
spent in Executive session, the Senate ad- 
journ e d Z de, en 


On the 10th, Mr. Cooper submitted resolu. 






ax? ' Nac at Fi bs 
the adieus of the many friends whom 
‘qualities have * conoilidted. Whatever we 


B may think of his official aots, his social life 
°K’ iaas been fréo from political rancor or bigotry 
sh | his interequree with the People graceful and 


| to make the tour of the South, accompanied 
| by Mr. Kennedy, late Secretary of the Navy. 


| or find in it any justification for the infamous 
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‘agreeable. Leaving Washington, he. proposes 


- The new President is affable in his manner, 
and, socially, seems to give general satisfaction: 
His mansion is crowded every day, but we are 
told he grants no private interviews to appli- 
cants for office, It must be delightful to be 
obliged to prefer their modest requests, and 
present their voluminous papers, before so 
many inquisitive spectators. 

_ - Washington, always gay in winter, has been 
peculiarly so this season. We have never 
known bo muds beauty, talent, and wit, con- 
centreted here before. But the beauties and 
the lions have generally disappeared, leaving 
our hotels and avenues swarming with the hag- 
gard faces of men, troubled with “a fearful 
looking for” retribution or reward. ’ 
Appropriations were made at the late ses- 
sion, amounting to nearly fifteen hundred thou- 
sand dollars, for public works in Washington, 
and for certain local improvements. The Lohg 
Bridge over the Potomac is to be repaired, and 
the work of supplying the city with water is 
to be commenced. 

Capital and labor are constantly pouring 
into the city; population is advancing; new 
and handsome dwellings are springing up; 
real estate is steadily increasing in value. Many 
Senators, disgusted with hotel life, and restive 
under the privation of home comforts, are pro- 
posing to purchase residences among us, 80 
as to spend their six years decently and agree- 
ably. Men of capital and leisure in the East, 
in love with the genial climate of Washing- 
ton, and attracted by its society and excite- 
ments, are beginning to think of building here 
for residence during the winter and spring 
months, It may surprise some of our citizens 
to learn that the Hon. Gerrit Smith, member 
elect of the next Congress, has lately pur- 
chased a dwelling-house on Capitol Hill, in- 
tending to erect his family altar there, during 
his legislative career. 

We shall miss many welcome faces noxt 
winter. Preston King retires; Horace Mann 
leaves public life, and goes to the West; Judge 
Allen refused a renomination; Amos Tuck 
and Jared Perkins have just been defeated in 
New Hampshire ; Governor Cleveland declined 
@ nomination ; Dr. Townshend was gerryman- 
dered out of an election ; J. W. Howe of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, would not run; Allison’s 
place will be filled by a Hunker; Charles 
Durkee was defeated by a peculiar combina- 
tion of hostile influences ; Governor Doty goes 
to the shades of private life; and in the Sen- 
ate we lose Hale, whose place will be taken by 
Atherton, of gag-law memory. Chase and 
Sumner remain in the Senate, Giddings and a 
few Barnburners in the House, and they will 
be.reinforced by Wade and Smith. : 
Our Free Soil friends who have taken their 
leave, we hope not forever, were all true men, 
genial, generous, inflexible in the discharge of 
publie duty, good natured, easy, and joyous in 
social life. ‘They promoted the Anti-Slavery 
movement not only by theiy public acts, but 
their private virtues. [f the People appreciate 
them as they deserve, they will not long be 
permitted to remain in a state of repose. 
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THE BLACK LAWS OF ILLINOIS. 


The new Black Law of Illinois provides, that 
any negro or mulatto, who shall come into the 
State, and remain ten days, with the evident 
intention of residing therein, shall be arrest- 
ed, fined fifty dollars, and, in default of pay- 
ment, sold at public auction, to any person 
(who will pay fine and costs) for the shortest 
time; for the second offence the fine is in- 
creased fifty dollars, and so on for every subse- 
quent offence, sale being made in each case in 
default of payment. 

The act is inhuman and devilish, without 
shadow of excuse or palliation. It is an out- 
rage against those of the States which regard 
blacks and mulattoes gs citizens. A citizen of 
Massachusetts, under 4. law, is liable, if he 
go to Illinois, and remain there ten days, to 
fine and enslavement. What becomes of that 
provision of the Federal-Constitution, which 
secures to “the citizen of each State all the 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the sev- 
eral States?” 

It is a flagrant violation of the declaration 
of rights in the Constitution of the State. No 
State has published to the world a broader, 
more emphatic declaration of fundamental 
rights than Illinois. The first item runs thus: 

“ All men are born equally free and inde- 
—— and have certain inherent and inde- 
-feasible rights, among which are those of en- 
joying and defending life and liberty, and of 
acq ing and protecting posnnty and reputa- 
tion, and of pursuing their own happiness.” 

“Att Men!” Base hypocrites! solemnly 
declaring this sublime truth to the world, and 
ruthlessly trampling on it by their legislation. 

_ Again? the Constitution of the same State 
provides as follows; Ps 

“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
‘shall hereafter be introduced in this State,- 
otherwise than the punishment of crimes, 
whereof the nt shall 1 have been duly con- 
vieted.” 

_ Bat the act inflicts slavery upon a class of 
persons, who, in it of legitimate business, 
or in.diecharge of some duty, may have come 
into the State, and remained therein for ten 
days. The Illinois Legislature may declare 
such an act a crime, but it cannot make it so, 
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kes is the law of Protestantism ; In- 
tolerance isthe law of Catholicism. This is 
true. But tho Jowrnal ought not to confine 
itself to a negative. If the Church of Rome be 
infallible, it is not'only not bound to tolerate 
‘any form of belief pronounced by it heretical, 
but it is bound te suppress it by all the means 
at ita disposal. The Shepherd of the Valley, a 
Catholic paper of the Wost, states the case 
frankly : 

“Heresy and unbelief are crimes, that is the 
whole of the matter; and in Christian coun- 
tries, as Italy and Spain, for instance, where 
all the peo Je are Catholic, and where the 
Catholic religion is an essential part of the 
public law of the land, they will be punished 
as other crimes. Here the law does not take 
cognizance of them, because the law does not 
recognise the truth of the Catholic religion.” 
But, if the Catholic Church could contrive to 
control the legislation of this country, in other 
words, make it “Christian,” as the Shepherd of 
the Valley phrases it, heresy and unbelief here 
also would be regarded and punished as crimes. 
We are glad to see the Catholic Press so 
outspoken. The sooner the People are con- 
vineed that the Catholic hierarchy does not and 
cannot recognise the principle of toleration, is 
not and cangfot be the friend of liberty of con- 
science, of thought and action, the better. 
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A LITTLE SINGULAR. 


The National Era has the following, which 
would not have sounded at all strange in any 
of the Pro-Slavery journals of the country, but 
as coming from’Dr. Bailey very forcibly arrest- 
ed our attention : 

“ Religious Freedom.—The persecution and 
imprisonment of the Madiai family, by the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, for exercising the 
rights of conscience, have aroused the indigna- 
tion of liberal men all over the world. At this 
time of day, it is too bad that any tyrant, great 
or small, should dare to punish a man for 
reading the Bible, or worshipping God accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience, with- 
out interference with the rights of his neigh- 
bor. Such oppression justifies intervention of 
a most decided character. 

“The United States, recognising as they do, 
in their organic law, the rights of conscience, 
and faithfully securing the full enjoyment of 
these rights to immigrants, sojourners, or citi- 
zens, without distinction of sect, are bound to 
promote the cause of religious freedom through- 
out the world; and especially to secure for 
Americans, in other countries, the freedom of 
conscience guarantied to citizens of those coun- 
tries while sojourning or settling within our 
borders.” 

Here is a clear declaration of one of two 
things—either that our three and one-third 
millions of slaves are neither “immigrants, so- 
journers, or citizens,” or else they are protected 
by the Constitution in their rights of conscience, 
their right to read (and of course to learn to 
read) the Bible, and “worship God according 
to the dictates of their own conscience.” The 
Doctor, for the.time he was writing this para- 
graph, must have forgotten the existence of 
slavery.— Anti-Slavery Bugle. 

The remarks of the Bugle might have been 
called for, had the position of the Era on the 
question of Slavery been at all doubtful. But, 
as the Era is an Anti-Slavery paper, and has 
never neglected to bear testimony against the 
oppressive laws of the country concerning col- 
ored people, nobody can suspect it of hypocrisy 
wheu it uudortakes to denounce the oppressions 
of other countries. 

Negro slavery is not the only kind of sla- 
very; oppression is not confined to colored 
people ; spiritual despotism is as bad as physi- 
cal; the world is full of evils to be remedied, 


The wisdom that comes from above is “with- 
out partiality and without hypocrisy,” but we 
suppose it recognises the truth that “there is a 
time for all things.’ The sincere and intelli- 
gent enemy of Slavery will take good care to 
set his face against every form of oppression ; 
but it does not follow that he must never make 
a declaration against one form, without speci- 
fying at the same time every other. Nor will 
he ra8hly denounce the efforts of others to es- 
tablish freedom in one quarter, because they 
may choose to overlook its interests in another. 
He will rather encourage every right move- 
ment, whatever its special object, no matter 
though the views of its supporters may be par- 
tial and their conduct in other respects incon- 
sistent ; first, because it is a right movement, 
and next, because one reform always prepares 
the way for another, by educating and eleva- 
ting public sentiment, and throwing light upon 
the fundamental principles on which all reforms 
rest. 

As to the remarks of the Era on which the 
Bugle comments, there is not one we would 
take back or qualify. So far from having for- 
gotten the existence of Slavery, we selected our 
words with special reference to it. We said 
that “the United States” —the nation—“ recog- 
nisiiig in their organic law ”—the Federal Con- 
stitution—“ the rights of conscience, and faith- 
fully securing the full enjoyment of these 
rights to immigrants, sojourners, or citizens, 
without distinction of sect”—is not this a 
fact?—“are bound to promote the cause of 
religious freedom throughout the world; and 
especially to secure for Americans, in other 
countries, the freedom of conscience guarantied 
to citizens of those countries while sojourning 
or settling within our borders.” 

We state a fact, strictly true, and draw an 
inference clearly logical. The fact is honor- 
able to the country, and furnishes a good rea- 
son for the kind of interposition indicated, 

But, says the Bugle, here is a clear declara- 
tion that slaves are neither “immigrants, so- 
journers, nor citizens,” or that the Constitution 
secures to them the rights of conscience. The 
answer is obvious. They are neither “immi- 
grants,” “sojourners,’ (temporary residents.) 
nor “citizens:” hence our statement is liter- 
ally true. If we had used the term, inhabit. 
ants, residents, persons, or natives, the statement 
would be false and deceptive. 

While on this subject, we must be excused 
for adding a few remarks, sugg-xted by the 
comments of the Bugle. : 
' We are far from thinking our country per- 
fect, but in all the elements of Christian civili- 
| zation we think it in advance of other coun- 
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wrongs to be redressed. | strictly that of reciprocity. But there are few 


tries. Its political institutions and its laws|’ 
regard slavery as a~part of them) 





_ If it is right to give the devi due, t can- 
-not be wrong to give our country its due? Why 


seek to dishonor it? ~ Wholesale abuse is 


declaration of hatred against them ; and he who 
‘would mend his country, cannot expect, to suc- 
ceed by excluding it from the pale of his sym- 
pathies. Let him defend it against false accu- 
sation; let him seek the promotion of all its 
interests; let him give it full credit for all the 
good in its character and its acts; let him re- 
joice in its prosperity, and speak hopefully of 
ita future, then, with propriety, may he deal 
freely with its faults, and expect to aid in their 
correction. 

Patriotism is not inconsistent with devotion 
to absolute right; a frank acknowledgment 
of the merits of our fatherland is compatible 
with the strictett fidelity to truth; contempt or 
defamation of pne’s country is not necessarily 
proof of great moral heroism or sublime virtue. 





NO LEASON FOR STRIFE. 
The adoptior of a resolution by the State 
Free Democratic Convention of Ohio, in favor 
of the principle of Free Trade, has occasioned 
less discussion than might have been expected. 
Still, a few of our friends in Ohio, and else- 
where, object to it with some warmth. 
It is to be hoped that the question may not 
attract more attention than it deserves, and 
that no discussion to which it may give rise, be 
permitied to disturb the harmony or impair 
the effiriency of the Independent Democracy. 
The resolution of the Ohio Convention affirms 
two principles, which, we suppose, are in ac- 
cordance with the views of the great majority 
of our citizens. It does not recommend violent 
changes in the mode of raising revenue, or any 
rash and reekless legislation. It simply affirms 
1, “ that the fair and just mode of raising rey- 
enue for national purposes, is that which the 
Constitution makes the equivalent of slave rep- 
resentatioa—Direct Taxation ;” 2, “that sound 
policy requires a system of free trade with all 
nations that will trade free with the United 
States.” 
Under the present mode of raising national 
revenue, by taxation of imports, the consumers 
of the country bear the burden—the poor, and 
those with small incomes paying almost as 
much as the rich. Under the system of direct 
taxation, the burden would be justly propor- 
tioned, resting chiefly upon property, lightly 
upon persons. 
Under our present system, the revenue is un- 
certain, tending always to a surplus, and is ab- 
stracted from the people by such a method that 
they are apt to look with indifference upon its 
wasteful expenditure. Were they taxed direct- 
ly, the knowledge of what they pay would make 
them economical, and impose a powerful restric- 
tion upon public expenditures. 
We think there can be no doubt as to the 
principle asserted by the resolution, in relation 
to the fairest mode of raising revenue; but no 
sudden changes are proposed. We lay down 
the principle, and would gradually shape the 
legislation of the country so as ultimately to 
embody it, and give it practical effect. 
So of Free Trade. The resolution is silent as 
to the policy that ought to be pursued in regard 
to nations that will not open their ports to us; it 
merely declares that “sound policy requires a 
system of free trade with all nations that will 
trade free with the United States’ Who ob- 
jects to this? As an individual, we might go 
one step further, and say that the true policy 
for us is free trade with other nations, whether 
they will reciprocate or not. But this is not the 
position of the Ohio Convention ; its ground is 


who really question this policy. Even the New 
York Tribune, if we understand it, is in favor 
of real reciprocity of trade with the Canadas, 
The Convention simply purposes to extend the 
policy. The practical action which its posi- 
tion must contemplate, is such legislation by 
Congress, and such negotiation by the Fed- 
eral Executive, as will encourage foreign na- 
tions to adopt towards ns a liberal commercial 
policy, ultimately resulting in the removal of 
all restrictions from commerce. 

Now, what is there in all this to provoke dis- 
sension in the ranks of the Free Democracy, 
disturb in any way the harmony of its coun- 
cils? 

In some remarks on this subject a few weeks 

ago, we insisted that no party proposing to ob- 
tain the control of the Government, should 
allow itself to be without settled opinions in 
relation to all political questions likely to come 
up for consideration, or to conceal its opinions. 
At the same time, we recognised the duty of 
toleration, of allowing the largest latitude of 
opinion upon what were called side questions 
or issues. 
Some of the old party papers seem to think 
that this involves the policy which we have so 
indignantly condemned in them, of supporting 
the candidate and “spitting upon the platform.” 
We can easily show them their mistake. 

It is not to be supposed that a man can 
always agree with all of the doctrines of the 
party with which he agts; or with ali of the 
opinions of the candidate whom he supports. 
If there be agreement in the main, and if the 
points of disagreemeat involye no question of 
moral right or wrong, he may justify his’ co- 
operation. A party must have its paramount 
and its subordinate issues; there must be 
agreement upon the former, while there may 
be disagreement on the latter; but the thing 
to be condemned is this: making that para- 
mount which should be subordinate, and that 
subordinate which should be paramount ,- pla- 
cing questions of expediency, or mere policy, 
above questions of principle, or right and 
wrong , elevating the controversy about modes 
of raising revenue or disbursing it, to the dig- 
nity of a paramount question, while the contro- 
versy about the protection or subversion of 
Human Rights is degraded to the position of 
a subordinate question ; affirming and support- 
ing a wise policy in relation to a Tariff, while 
affirming or suppérting a wicked policy in re- 
lation to Human Freedom. 

Now, the old parties, through their Conven- 
tions, did not exactly degrade the question of 
Freedom and Slavery to @ subordinate posi- 
tion, but they did worse—they took ground 
upon it, repugnant to justice and humanity, 
At the North, their adherents, while sup- 
| took to get rid of the responsibility of this 
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8 Pro-Sinvery man, on sodount of his devotion 
‘to free trade or protection. In the former case 
his vote would say that Slavery is » greater 
‘evil than free trade or protection ; in the latter, 
that free trade or protection is a greater evil 
than Slavery. What then? 

1. Let the friends of Freedom keep the 
question of Liberty or Slavery paramount. 

2. Let them intelligently form and manfully 
express opinions upon all other practical ques- 
tions. 

_ 3. Let them make the paramount question 
the test question, but tolerate differences of 
opinion on all other questions not requiring 
conformity or non-conformity in regard to them, 
as a preliminary to united action. 

We know of no other way in which the In- 
dependent or Free Democracy can grow in 
numerical and moral power, and fairly demand 
the confidence and support of the People. 
And here let us say, in view of certain 
comments we have noticed in one or two news- 
papers, that the Fra is not the organ of the 
Free Democracy, or its conscience-keeper, or 
its creed-maker; that it claims no right to 
read anybody out of the party, or into it; that 
it is simply one of many counsellors, claims no 
peculiar merit for its opinions, and never feels 
itself entitled to be aggrieved when they are 
disregarded. 







APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 

By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Wiiuiam L. Marcy, of New York, to be 
Secretary of State of the United States. 

James Guturir, of Kentucky, to be Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States. 
opertT McCuiexianp, of Michigan, to be 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Jer¥erson Davis, of Mississippi, to be Sec- 
retary of War. 

James C,. Dogsin, of North Carolina, to be 
Secretary of the Navy. 

James Campse.t, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Postmaster General. 

Cates Cusuina, of Massachusetts, to be At- 
torney General for the United States. 
Department of State, March 8, 1853. 

Such is the Cabinet of the new Administra- 
tion. Marcy and Guthrie are well advanced 
in years, having been born near the close of the 
last century ; Cushing is fifty-two; Davis must 
be near fifty ; McClelland is forty-five ; Dobbin 
and Campbell are about forty. Sectionally, 
the slave States are represented by three, and 
the free States by four members, the President 
also being from the North. ™ 

Of the administrative ability of Mr. Marcy 
there can be no doubt: his conduct as a mem- 
ber of Mr. Polk’s Cabinet is conclusive on this 
point. The others have. yet to bo tried. 

Mr. Marcy served as a volunteer in the war 
of 1812, was appointed Adjutant General of 
the State of New York in 1821, was transferred 
in 1824 to the Treasury Department of that 
State, then to the Supreme Bench, then to the 
Senate of the United States. In 1832 he was 
elected Governor; in 1836 took high ground 
against free discussion on the Slavery question ; 
in 1840 was selected by President Van Buren 
asa member of the mixed Board of Commis- 
sioners to adjust American claims against 
Mexico; in 1845 was called to a seat in the 
Cabinet of Mr. Polk. 

He is an able man, a thorough-bred politi- 
cian, ‘devoted to Party, an inexorable foe to 
Anti-Slavery agitation, no matter what its form 
or prominence, and generally hostile to the 
liberal ideas and progressive section of the 
Democracy. 

The Radical Democrats of New York were 
anxious that the honor of a seat in the Cabinet 
should fall upon Mr. Dix; and Mr. Pierce, we 
presume, was willing to gratify them ; but the 
opposition of the South and of the friends of 
Mr. Dickinson was too formidable. Mr. 
Marcy, as widely separated in principle and 
policy from the Radical Democrats as Mr. 
Dickinson himself, was more tolerant in rela- 
tion to patronage, being willing, for the sake of 
party success, to equalize offices between the 
two sections of the Party; and for this reason, 
his appointment is to be regarded as a kind of 
compromise. 

Mr. Guthrie is classed with the foremost 
lawyers of his State; served for twelve years 
in the Sen&te of Kentucky, of which he was 
President, and was chosen, President of the 
Convention called in 1849 to revise the Consti- 
tution of the State. 

He has a fair reputation for energy, indus- 
try, talent, and probity. 

Mr. McClelland is familiar with the duties 
of public life. A member of the Convention to 
revise the Constitution of Michigan, several 
times elected to the State Legislature, repre- 
senting his State in Congress for six years, and 
‘twice elected Governor, he has always enjoyed 
the confidence of his Party. While in Congress, 
he acted uniformly, we believe, with the sup- 
porters of the Wilmot Proviso, and we are not 
sure that any vote of his is on record to which 
an Anti-Slavery Democrat can object. He is 
a man of good abilities, gentlemanly deport- 
ment, and, we should think, free from partisan 
prejudice or bitterness. 

Mr. Davis was educated at West Point ; was 
subsequently elected to Congress, in which he 
represented the State of Mississippi for six or 
seven years ; raised a regiment of volunteers in 
the Mexican war, and fought gallantly at 
Buena Vista; afterwards served as a Senator of 
the United States, until 1850, when he resigned. 
In the struggle on the Compromise measures, he 
took his stand with the State Rights Party, as 
an advocate of extreme Pro-Slavery doctrines 
and policy; and his appointment may be con- 
sidered a concession to that important wing of 
the Southern Democracy. He is able, severe, 
self-confident, positive, and uncompromising, 
and will exert, we doubt not, a commanding 
influence in the Cabinet. He is the last man 
to tolerate any concession to the Anti-Slavery 
feeling of the country, 

Mr. Dobbia was once a member of Congress, 
served subsequently in the Legislature of North 
Carolina, ‘and was the unsuccessful candidate 
of the Democratic Party for the Senate of the 
United States, at the late session of that Legis- 
reer, we believe, was his leading off in the 
| Baltimore Convention last May, in favor of the 
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signal and glorious triumph in that election.” 
That is, at first, there was a prevalent dispo- 
‘sition among the Catholic voters of that State 
to support General Scott ; but Jadge Campbell, 
by his efforts among the Catholics, especially 
Irish Catholios, turned the current, and pre- 
yailed on them to vote for General Pierce. For 
this service, he is rewarded with a seat in the 
Cabinet. This, we presume, is the meaning of 
the Union, and we have no doubt that its state- 
ment is correct. 

Mr. Cushing has been long in public life, 
having served in the Legislature of his State, in 
the U. 8. House of Representatives, as Commis- 
sioner to China, as a Brigadier General in the 
Mexican war, and as a Judge of the Sapreme 
Court of Massachusetts. He was formerly a 
distinguished Whig, then a Tyler man, then a 
Mexican war man, then a Democrat, and has 
signalized himself within a few years by his 
active war against the Anti-Slavery Democrats 
of his State. 

“Young America,” so far asone may judge, 
ean expect nothing from this Cabinet. Mr. 
Cushing sympathizes with it to some extent, 
but he stands alone in this respect, and his po- 
sition is rather subordinate. Marcy, Guihrie, 
and Davis, are inexorable conservatives, from 
their training, temperament, afd circumstan- 


represent, and they, we presume, will be the 
controlling minds of the Administration. 
relation to the peculiar interests of Slavery, we 


consistently Pro-Slavery. 


from its counsels ; we doubt whether its action 
will satisfy the friends of reciprocal trade with 
Canada, or of River and Harbor Improvements ; 
but we do not doubt that the Army and Navy 


dence. 

But, we ought not to prejudge the new Ad 
ministration. Let us wait till its acts shall 
reveal its character, and then approve or con- 
demn, as it shall be good or evil. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tax History or an Avorren Cuyip. 
dine Endasor Jowsbury. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, 


‘By Geral. 


Washing. 


This story is written, not for children, but 
for parents and guardians of children. The 
author starts it upon the ground that childhood 
is not that “happy, careless” period of lif, 
which poets and story-writers generally de. 
light to picture, but a period of realities, hard 
and bitter sometimes, and always as inevity. 
ble in effect as any that come after maturity 
This is trae ground, though not so generally 
understood as it should be. It is unjust . 
judge the feelings and emotions of any 
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or condition by an absolute standard The 
standard must be regulated according to the 
average altitude of the class or conditio, to 
be judged. Upon this’principle, the grieg, of 
childhood will be found to equal in derth 
and reactionary influence those of afte; Years 
if estimated according to the relative dp.,, 
he story is an admirah, 
one, and admirably told, and cannot ¢ 
exert a good influence wherever carefu!! 


ail to 
'Y read, 
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Rvutu Garnett ;* or, The Loves of the Ear) of Roch. 
ester. By W.H. Ainsworth. New York Dewits 
& Davenport. For sale by Shillington, Pennsyiva. 
nia avenue, Washington. ; 
It cannot be denied that Ainsworth Wieldg 
a vividly descriptive pen, that he possesses jn. 
genuity, intense yital force, and no slight 
knowledge of human nature ; but many (juce. 
tion whether or not his use of these powers 
| will benefit society. This story possesses in g 
high degree all the characteristics of his style, 


* 


| Tux Emigrant Squire. By P. Hamilton Myers, 
Esq. Philadelphia: T. ’ 


B. Peterson. For salo as 


Mr. Myers is widely known among the news. 
In paper-reading public, as the author of the two 
hundred dollar prize story—“ 
doubt whether a Cabinet could be organized, | The Emigrant Squire bears evident marks of 
better adapted to their protection and exten- | the same pen, and is quite a clever story. * 

sion. It will, we doubt not, be thoroughly and Rouawés or Auvhioan Misroex. 


Bell Brandon. 


By Joseph Ban 
For sale by 


| lecting in a series of neat volumes the thov. 
, sand-and-one little incidents which attended 
| the great events in our history, and which, 





Meantime, it would seem, from the following 
quotations, as if the Whig Press were about to 
rally generally to its support: 
From the National Intelligencer, (Whig.) | 
We can now say of it, with a confidence | 
which at the first glance at its contents we | 
were unable to-do, that, as a whole, it is a pro- 
duction in a high degree creditable to the abil- | 
ity as well as the patriotism of its author, and | 


and policy of our country, and to the clearly 


tion on his part, that, in regard to our relations 
with foreign nations, no advantage shall be | 
sought that is inconsistent with the laws and | 
usages of the civilized world. 
From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, (Whig.) | 
We repeat that there must be a unanimous | 
verdict in favor of the ability displayed in this 
address, atl there are also portions of it that 
in sentiment will meet a hearty response from 
the American people of all political opinions. 
Erom the New York Times, (Whig.) 
Tue InavcuraL.—The Inaugural of Presi- 


being of secondary importance, have been left 
dependent upon mere tradition for perpetuity. 
The series will consist of twelve or more illus. 
trated 16mo volumes. The present is the third, 
and is filled with romantic incidents and valu. 
able information. The author's idea is a gx 

| one, and well deserves patronage. * 


A First Hrstory or Greece. By A. M. Sewell, 


Author of “ Amy Herbert.” “The Child’s First 


History of Rome,” &e. 


New York: D. Appleton 


& Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Washington, D.C 
This is @ concise and comprehensive little 


| history, well calculated, both in arrangement 


and style, to fasten the attention of juveniles 


generally to the principles which he avows and | and give them a clear impression of all the 
indicates in regard to the domestic institutions | great events in Grecian history. * 


expressed, and, we believe, sincere determina- | Tae Guipe to Knowreper. By Eliza Robbins 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by R 
Farnham, Washington, D.C. ¥ 


This is a eollection 


swers upon all sorts of topics. 


of questions and an- 
Each ques- 


tion is as concise as possible in form, and 


comprehensive. 





dent Pierce, in our columns this morning, will 
be read with interest, and we think, with gen- 
eral satisfaction. 
fresh, and its spirit eminently earnest and sin- 
cere. President Pierce is evidently very deep- 
ly impressed by the magnitude of the trust 
committed to his hands. The language he uses 
is not that of a hackneyed politician, eager to 
wield the power which his ambition has sue- 
ceeded in grasping. He feels sensibly the re- 
spongibilities be has incurred, and the dangers 
and difficulties by which his path will be sur- 
rounded. The touching sentiment of the open- 
ing sentence evidently rests at the bottom of 
his heart, and gives character and tone to his 
comments upon public affairs. 


From the New York Express, (Whig.) 

Tue InavcuraL.—President Pierce’s inau- 
gural address is a plain, straight-forward, com- 
mon-sense document, and as such is likely to 
receive the unqualified approval of the country 
at large. An imaugural is never expected to 
be much more than a formal introductory to 
the new order of things the party attaining to 
power is presumed to establish ; but if the prac- 
tice of the new President is to be at all accord- 
ant with the professions profusely imbodied in 
the address he delivered, there is reasonable 
ers for the belief that he will be less the 

resident of a party than‘of the people—of all 
parties who, with so remarkable unanimity, con- 
tributed to invest him with the nsibilities 
of the Chief Magistracy. So far, then, alllooks 
fair and favorable; but it is for time ere long 
to apply the test. 


From the New York Day-Book, ( Whig.) 


The policy to be pursued by the new Admin- 
istration, we take it for granted, is indicated 
in General Pierce’s inaugural address. This 
document is able, clear, and” well written ; 
there is no shuffling and dodging, no double 
meaning about it, that we can discover ; 4t is 
plain, straight-forward, and conclusive. 

From the New York Mirror, (Whig.) 

We are truly happy to be able thus heartily 
to commend the first official document of our - 
new Executive. From the day of his nomina- 
tion at Baltimore, to the hour of his inaugura- 
tion at Washington, President Pierce has not 
uttered a word nor written a line at which 
any good citizen could take exception, We 
honestly hope that we may be able to repeat 
this high commendation four years hence. 


From the Buffale Register, (Whig.) 
As a whole, we like the inaugural. Aside 
from what we regard as a defect in its style, it 


is a bold and fearless dooument; carrying on 
its face a defiance of the machinations 
of faction and the ravings of fanaticism. It in- 


dicates that Franklin Pierce is to be the Presi- 
dent of ae ~_— orgs for the next four 
ears, without yie e sceptre to any pow- 
e behind the shite That. be is to be the 
President de facto, as well as de jure, and that 
those turbulent spirits who have a penchant 
for intrigue and influence, if they do not like 
it, may carry their wares to some other market, 
From tlte Albany Journal, ( Whig.) 
Of the President we know nothing personal- 
ly, but judging from his public course, we are 
inclined to the opinion that he enters upon the 
duties of his high office with honest intentions 
and patriotic impulses. His views in regard 
to the mission and destiny of the Republic are 
enlightened and expansive. Those exp 
in relation to our foreign policy are just and 
Wise, 

Has the Whig Party utterly given up its 
peculiar principles, or is the Inaugural of Pres- 
ident Pierce ‘utterly devoid of the peculiar 
principles of Democracy ? ; 

The language of almost unqualified appro- 
bation in which leading Whig papers speak of 
the document, indicates a radical change some- 


| Inperexvent Democratic Ticker 1n Con- 
Lieut, Governor, John Boyd ; Secretary, Jesse 
G. Baldwin ; Treasurer, Walter Webb ; Comp- | 





‘| troller, Zebulon Brockway, | 
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Its tone is manly, its style | 


By Mrs. Gore. 


writes— 


balance of 


to the mining region. 


own prices for it. * 
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Tue Dean’s DaucutTer ; 
New York: 

For sale by R. Farnham, Washington, D. C. 

The Messrs: Appletons deserve great credit 
and @ bountiful patronage for the good taste 
displayed in their selection of English books 
for reprint ; also, for the despatch with which 
they are issued. Mrs. Gore has been long 
known as one of the most popular and success- 
ful of English writers of fiction, and it is suff- 
cient to say that the story before us is marked 
by the same high moral tone, the same deli- 
cacy of sentiment, and the same fascinating 
arrangement ‘of incident, which have charac- 
terized all her previous books. * 


thus control the election of Senator. 
such an event occur, the representation would 
be prevented, as the Liberty men declare thet 
determination not to form any coalition. 
Ca.irornta.—The California papers rece!’ 
éd by the late arrival at New: York, advocal? 
a general system of railroad and plank-road im 
provements, and attribute much of the suffer: 
ing in the mines from want of food to a wat 
of facilities for the transportation of supplie 


every American citizen to oxterminal? 
Mexican race from the county. 


worded with extremest simplicity. The sub- 
jects are those upon which the curiosity of 
children is generally first excited, and the 
whole style of treatment is at once simple and 
The book. is admirably con- 
ceived, and must prove of infinite advantage 
to teachers and parents. 


¥ 
or, the Days wo live in 
D. Appicton & Uo 


Ruope Istanp.—The Whigs, at their late 
Convention, failed to make any State nomina 
tions, and turned the subject over to a commit- 
tee. The -Free-Soilers have entered the field 
with great vigor and determination. 
have just started a spirited paper, and made 
the following nominations ; 


For Governor, Edward Harris, of Cimber- 
land; Lieutenant Governor, Stephen Wilcox, 
of Westerly ; Secretary of State, Stephen k. 
Rathbone, of Providence ; General Treasurer 
Henry Codding, of Providence ; State Attorney, 
Bailey E. Borden, of Cumberland ; Representa- 
tive to Congress in the Eastern district, Joha 
H. Willard, of North Providence. 


A correspondent of the New York Tribune 


They 


“The Free Soil party in this State are act- 
ively in the fieMl, and large additions ar? 
making in influence and numbers. The pros 
pects of the party in this State wore never 6 
encouraging as at present. f 
have no hope of electing the State ticket; bu! 
it is not at all improbable, in the present stale 
of affairs, that the Free-Soilers may hold the 
power in the next Logislature, #04 


Of course, they 


Should 





The San Francisco Times complains gre!) 
of high prices and hard timcs for laborer 

flour, 25 cts. per Ib. ; beef, 50 to 621, ; potatoes 
1214; pork, 50; butter, from 6214 to $1, 
chickens; $4 to $5; lard, 3714 per lb., and oof 
fee 371g. It. states. that “rich men have be 
recently associated together to advance pric® 

and that an effort is making to buy up #l t 
food in the country, so that they obtain thet 


The San Joaquin Republican states that * 
party of Mexicans had committed nume® 
-depredations on the inhabitants of Calaver* 
‘eourty, Three hundred armed miners ’ 
Janded together to drive the Mexicans from ¢ 


county. Ifan American meets a Mexican, be 
takes his horse, his arms, and bids him !ev° 
A mass meeting was held at Double Spring’, 
and resolutions passed, making it the duty © 


the 





’ Reverentian.—The New York Obert 
quotes, approvingly, a saying of the New }°"° 
Courier and Enquirer, that “a man of ary a 
Jigious creed, who speaks irreverently of 
clergy of every other denomination, is guilty © 
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AND BAYTI. 
Havana, Feb. 19, 1853. 
ro the Editor of the National Era: « 


believe I am very apt to begir letters 
i “ Here I am!” te ae follow the 
example of the rest; for the two most inter- 
esting things [ haye to say, are that I am still 
living, after my sea and that I am here, 
sitting in an old Spanish built of stuc- 
coed bricks and ted al fresco, once oceupied 
py a bishop, and now by thorough-bred Po- 
cada, writing to you in an undress of no coat, 
waistcoat, or cravatt When I remember that 
, fortnight ago I found it too cold and tco raw 
in Boston to go out of the house, I can scarcely 

believe in. my ; identity. We le 

Charleston on Tuesday ee ‘Februar 
windy, and 


FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM CUBA, JAMAICA, | This momping 


15th. The wenids oo fully | 

oon after we left the harbor, fully expecting 
= very sea-sick, T went below, and got into my 
perth. I was not lucky in my sleeping-place. 
it was in the forward cabin, nearly. i 
to be sure, but directly over the boiler; and di- 
reetly under the hoofs of eighteen horses, en 
route for Havana. But my companion in the 
state-room proved to be an amiable little 
Frenchman, and I retained at once in my ser- 
vice a jolly, attentive mo waiter on board, 
and so prepared to meet the demon fairly. But 
he came not. One night only did we have 


rough weather, and I slept through that. The 
yest of the time I lay uilly on my back, 


eating oranges and wishing myself in New 
England. On the the third day I’ went. on 
deck. The weather had already become demi- 
tropical, and under a blue heaven over a glit- 
tering sea we steamed on towards Key West. 
There we should have arrived on Thursday 
night, but our captain made mistakes in his 
reckoning, and when I awoke under the rich 
golden light that poured through the cabin 
window on Friday morning, I found that we 
were just backing up to the pier at Key West. 
Fancy # low, sandy shore, covered with a luxu- 
riant growth of aloes and feathery palmettoes, 
dotted all along with shining white cottages, 
among which towers a cage-like light-house, 
sows of pelicans dipping into the surf after 
fishes, half a dozen vessels moored alongside a 
jong _pier, and two or three lying motionless 
on the glassy green water, and you have Key 
West, as it appeared to us on that clear, sunny 
morning. It wanted only a few tall cocoa-nut 
trees, to give it completely the air of one of 
those 
‘Tsles remote that ride 
On Ocean’s bosom unespied.” 


The character of the scenery was new to me, 
and the morning air was so pure, and warm, 
and balmy, that soon I had to doff my thick 
clothes, and after breakfast I gees, on deck 
again for the day, clad in a thin suit, to the 
surprise of my Gaul, who had all along re- 
garded with ineffable wonder my calm com 
gure in my berth, my “ sangfroid de petite mai- 
tresse,” a8 he called it. And now lying down 
to rest, now watching the little islets rise and 
vanish along the far horizon of the calm ocean, 
| sped along towards the Queen of the Antil- 
les. We were some seven hours behind time, 
and great was our fear lest we should not en- 
ter the Moro before sundown. You must know 
that, since the times of Lopez, the Spanish 
Government in the island have enforced strict- 
ly the order which forbids any ship from en- 
tering the harbor after the evening gun is fired. 
Imagine the feelings. with which I auticipated 
rolling all night on the heavy swell which 
ceaselessly surges outside the narrow gate of 
the port. But the good ship spread her wings 
to the friendly breeze, and with sail and steam 
we hurried on. At four o’clock there was a 
rush to the upper deck, and lo! bold and 
brown against the silver blue cloud bank before 
us, rose the irregular outline of the island. 
The hue of the waves brightened around us 
as we went onwards, till we sailed through 
deeps of as rich and glowing a blue.as those 
that beat against the cliffs of Capri. Plainer 
and plainer grew the brown hill sides, the 
bright, Italian-looking villas, and the lofty palm 
trees of the ecountry—plainer and plainer the 
dark gray rocks and white tower of the Moro 
Castle, the innumerable roofs and white glit- 
tering walls of the city. Not a sail was in 
sight—a most rare oceurrence—which made 
me feel as if we were discovering for the first 
time the fair land before us. Soon, however, 
a lateen sail swooped out on the sea from behind 
the frowning cliffs, and the massive masonry 
of the fortresses that crown the heights became 
distinguishable. The red and yellow of the 
Spanish flag fioating over the walls, the white 
unifgrms and shining bayonets of the sentinels 
next came into view. The lateen sail drooped 
alongside our still advancing boat, a pilot came 
on board, and while the sun was still glowing 
through the cloud bank on our right, and play- 
ing over all the gay, gorgeous scene, we round- 
ed the tall cliffs that guard the entrance, and 
saw the whole panorama of the vast land-lock- 
ed bay, with its ships and its shores suddenly 
stretched out before us. We passed far up along 
the line of picturesque stone quays, and dropped 
anchor nearly opposite the custom-house.. I 
do not think that even the Bay of Naples, or 
the roadstead of Genoa, is more strangely, 
quaintly beautiful, than the scene which now 
presented itself. An endless line of masts, 
fron which floated the greatest quantity of 
gay flags, glanced in the red light along the 
massive low wall of yellowish stone, on which 
are built along the northern half the landing- 
places of the cargoes, and along the southern 
the promenade of the cavaliers and the queer 
volaates. Negroes in bright jackets and brief 
trofsers thronged the quays and darted about 
the harbor in boats, the lateen sails.and paint- 
ed hulls of which, now bright searlet, now blue, 
now striped in green and white, gave an infinite 
Gaiety to the waterscape. Great square stone 
warehouses, fronted with low colonnades, lined 
the commercial region of the quays, and were 
succeeded hy elegant dwelling houses, in the 
Italian style, stuccoed and painted, and relieved 
continually with masses of feathery foliage 
and bright green jalousies, while weeny the 
huge arched gateways, the singular volantes, 


With their silver-mounted immensely 
long shafts, and liveried postilions, were 
rolling in and rolling out. The colors of the 


uildings formed the most quaint and pictu- 
resque contrasts. The long eolonnaded cus- 
‘om-house is painted of a light delicate blve, 
Picked out with lines of white. Hard by is a 
uilding palatial in width of frontage, though 
but two stories in height, of a soft pink, orna- 
mented in white. Light light yellow, 
‘nd orange-colored mansions, div@Pbify the 
line; and behind these fanciful Moorish-look- 
ing edifices rises ever and anon the sombre 
Sray tower of a Romanesque church, or the 
high-peaked roof of @ huge convent. The en- 
trance to the harbor was hidden by the battle- 
mented heights behind us; what with 
Solid forts squaring the hill tops here and there, 


and white hamlets, and red hamlets, and ham- 
lets of every hue, dotting the brown slopes, and 
tropical trees, the 


bright, rich green tufts of 
Whole circle of the harbor was as bewilder- 
ingly beautiful as need be. 


Half a dozen § 


panish men of war lay here iti . 
and there about the bay; a French Scadaae! spheipes artificial flowers, and forlorn pictures. 
and steam frigate jast off the Almeda de Paula; 
and hard by ourselves a ificent English 
seventy-four displayed paper veges the 
vats, with 


West indian Admiral. Queer Ii 
bright-colored canopies, aoa isch by 


neat-looking Spaniards in white Naaie onl ack dresses, with 


: e 
: | let liver lin : 
trowsers, brought ‘Sn scar. dang eer £ pep the Xpteling 


and custom-house ; 





Sengers hurried to and fro to their permits mind 
from the polite douaniers ond bier ded us ; the te: 


steam shrieked with joy to 
duty, and the valets de place 


be 3 ale i 
of the 








edly, we had arrived! “But I felt un qs 
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y st Ly wes f or D ‘e wf i | ae 
favor by his looks that when I found his terms 
were more moderate than those of " 


hotels, and was assured by ih pe of 
the. perfect. cleanlinoss of the place, I resolved 
to enlist under him. He took charge of 


us, 
brought us carried us through the 
Aduana, perpen ers us in this large, airy 
uiet room—with a frescoed wainsoot, tripodal 
‘lorentine washstand, and a queer little bed, a 
kind of cot, on which is. and fastened 
down @ stout linen-cloth, without mattress or 
bolster, and with no. ing but one light: 





de Armas, And here I have just finished a 
r a breakfast of eggs and fried plan- 
othing can be odder than the great 

green gallery which runs around the court of 
this second . Below us, on the first floor, 
is a large warehouse full of figs and tobacco, 
with a superannuated bishop’s volante in tho 
doorway. pillar in the gallery is vocal 
with canary bi 


ironing at a large table, with a cigar in her 
‘mouth. The rooms os oe euler have no 
doors, only gt ene! curtains lazily swinging 
‘in the wind: green blinds; ‘the tiles; the 
brown stone floors; the serious, dignified Span- 
ish faces of the two or three guests lounging in 
the huge antiquated saloon ; the heavy mahog- 
any chairs ranged in two opposing ranks be- 
tween the enormous doorway and the equally 
enormous window, and decorated each one 
with a faded coronet in gilt ; the stuffed trop- 
ical birds, in Cases, on the massively-carved 
buffet; the queer chandelier dangling from the 
dark green rafters of the high-pitched ceiling, 
combine to make up a scene entirely novel, 
and to me exceedingly ‘pleasant. From my 
window, which is open to the floor, I look up a 
short vista of a street, about twenty feet wide, 
to the Italian palace of the Governor General, 
on the Plaza de Armas, light green and white 
in color, with its sunny garden gay with aloes 
in full bloom, and fuchsias, and a hundred 
tropical blossoms for which I know no name. 
Above them all tower three noble cocoa-nut 
palms, whose rich plumes of brownish green 
wave gracefully in the light breeze, while their 
smooth grayish trunks gleam brightly in a 
sunshine as clear and radiant as that of a New 
England June day. From shops, open to the 
ground like those of Naples, on the opposite 
side of the way, sally forth now a clean, trig 
little Spaniard, in white jacket and jaunty 
sombrero, now a stalwart African, in no jacket 
at all, and no hat, his rich brown-black skin 
swelling with-the tension of such a muscular 
system as would not discredit a lion. Ever and 
anon a gray donkey, or a punchy black mule, 
with stif’ erect mane and decorated braided 
tail, comes prancing by, and on his back a 
Creole. boy, with smiling, kindly face, and 
great black eyes, and warm, bright complexion, 
half-sitting, half-lying, between two huge straw 
amas ull of oranges, or bananas, or pine- 
apples. 

: avana is a sort of Spanish Italy, dashed 
with Byzantium. For the lazzaroni we have 
the negroes, many of them magnificent Afri- 
cans, the finest specimens of the race I ever 
saw. Their ways are infinitely queer, For 
instance, they use their ears as pockets faute 
de pantalon. You see a huge, tattooed, bronze 
Hercules take out a lucifer match from behind 
one ear, and a long cigar from the other, just 
as‘one would take his handkerchief and gloves 
from his coat pocket. 

February 20.—Talking of n I have 
just come from Dominica’s, a noble café, a cool 
iosk, open in the centre to the airs of heaven. 
We had beautiful military music on the Plaza 
de Armas, under a rich, silvery moonlight, hun- 
dreds of ladies in mantillas walking about with 
Dons in sombreros. Then we went to the café, 
and were refreshed by a heavy#hower which 
came up suddenly, plashed down on the marble 
floor, cooling all the air for half an hour, and 
then passed off. My French room-mate came 
in for refuge. As soon as he saw me, he said, 
“Ah, bon ami, do you remember our discussion 
about the intellect of the negroes? I am al- 
most disposed to be converted, for I have just 
come from the house of a friend who owns a 
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native African ; this fellow, imported a grown 
man, has taught himself to speak, read, and 
write Spanish, and to play chess very finely. I 
have been playing three games with him, and 
have been badly beaten.’ 

This was very pleasant, and I tried to con- 
firm my friend in the turn his mind had taken. 
I chatted some time with a beautiful little boy, 
about twelve years old, the briskest waiter at 
the café, an “old Spaniard,’ whose youthful 
contempt of the “Cirollas” was very amusing. 

This afternoon we walked out to the Paseo, 
the Champs Elysée of Havana, where we saw 
at least 500 volantes filled with ladies, dressed 
as for the opera, driving to and fro in the broad 
waiks of poplars, s, and cocoa-nut trees, 
We went to the prison of Lopez, near the sea 
wall, and saw the sea foaming in breakers and 
billows, finer than I ever saw before on any 
American coast in such calm weather. 

On our way, we passed a church, oat of which 
came the absurdest Catholic procession I ever 
saw. Naples must yield the palm. First came 
four negroes, playing the violin, bass viol, flute, 
and flageolet, rolling their eyes and grinning 
‘as if it were a supreme joke. Then boys and 
men carrying candles, and shoving everybody 
aside. Then a hang-dog looking friar in white, 
with cowl thrown back, carelessly swinging a 
huge censer, and glancing upwards from side 
to side at the balconies full of fair Habaneras, 
as he lounged along. Then four men carrying 
a gilded canopy, in front of which paraded a 
boy in white, and a priest in white and gold, 
bearing the shining Host, and followed b 
another priest resplendent in a gold-laced, yel- 
low robe, Then “the army incog.,” black, 
white, and > parang An omnibus got in their 
wey. Livid with rage, the censer man, more 
incensed than ever | saw monk before, rushed 
up, swore at the driver, stopped the horses, and 
turned out the passengers. The driver, a good- 
looking ung Spaniard, shrugged his dhoul. 
ders, and winked at the spectators. The pas- 
sengérs humbly gave up, except a gray-headed 
American, in spectacles, who fought the priest 
through the window, and was only dislodged 
by the joint and furious swearing of the hol 
man and five or six soldiers who came to his 
aid. I never saw @ more disgusting scene, or 
@ worse, more fiendish face, than that of “old 
Frankincense,” as a roguish Creole boy among 
the spectators called the enraged priest. 

The priests here seem to be rather more than 
usually miserable, At the Cathedral this morn- 
ing, I saw high mass performed by a very scur- 
ore hierarchy. As for the Cathedral 
itself, it looks yery like San Ignazio at Rome, 
without the gilding, the lapis lazuli, and the 
marbles—a large, tawdry, R ue church 
of the 17th century, wiih staoaced pillars, a 
bright blue organ, lots of brass ornaments, wax 
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. In the red-tiled back court | 
of the house is a negress, a mative African, | 
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Sitting in the twilight, mee 
- Looking out into the rain, : 
Through the blurred and dripping dimness 
Of my window pano; 
Waiting in the chilly twilight 
For the supper bell to ring, 
Float a flood of fancies o’er mo— 
Thoughts of the spring. 


. Oh, the early spring time! 
_.«, In the woodlands, even now, 
-» Life is rising, tightly swelling E 
Twig and bulb and bough. 
Through the clés the moss is pushing ; 
Homeward birds are on the wing; 
Earth is quick with coming glory— 
Oh, for the spring ! 


_ Spring has something sweeter ; 

Leaves enfolded, thick and brown, 

Bursting soon, will drop their shadows, 
Softly trembling down. 

Buds will-bloom and skies will deepen ; 
Waters flash and woodlands ring ; 

Through long grass the brooks will rustle— 
Oh, for the spring! 


Life has something sweeter ; 
Strange, to feel old fancies start, 
Violet-swooet, of youth and passion, 
From my wrinkled heart : 
May agone, whose flowers were kisses— 
May, whose songs but one could sing ; 
Heart abloom, so sudden blighted— 
Ah, my lost spring! 
Still something sweeter ; 
There's a home-love underlies 
Passion, as the fruit that greatens, 
When the blossom dies. | 
Plans of homestead, long forgotten ! 
Plans that fancy used to bring 
Round me in the fragrant twilight 
Of my lost spring. 
Still something sweeter ; ‘ 
Other loves about me stand: 
Thrills a round cheek on my bosam— 
Feels a little hand. 
Baby cyes in mine are smiling; 
Baby fingors round me cling ; 
Baby lips are lisping, ‘‘ Mother’ — 
God! my lost spring. 





FREE DEMOCRACY IN INDIANA. 


The Independent Democracy aro quietly or- 
ganizing in their local assemblies for the cam- 
paign-of 1856. They make no noise, beat no 
drums, carry no banners, and make no impo- 
sing displays; but they are discreetly, and let 
us hope effectively, organizing. There is work 
to be done, which requires patient and perse- 
vering effort, and the men who stood by the 
Pittsburgh nominees in 1852 seem disposed to 
| form county clubs, and thus prepare for the 
contest. We have obseryed the proceedings of 
many meetings in almost all of the Northern 
States, but the crowded state of our columns 
during the session of Congress preyented 9 no- 
tice of them. Three of these associations have 
been founded in Indiana. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY, 

A meeting of the Free Democracy of this 
county was held in the court house at Winches- 
ter on 4th February. Paul W. Way was cho- 
sen President, and J. C. Puckett, Secretary. 

The following Constitution was adopted: 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United 
States, de sincerely believe and declare that so 
far as coucerns the government of nations, the 
Declaration of Independence of 776, “that all 
men are created equal, and endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, among 
these are life, liberty, aud the pursuit of hap- 

iness;” “that all Governments deriye their 
just powers from the consent of the governed,” 
and inasmuch as the Constitution was based 
upon these simple declarations, it should be 
used for the establishment and extension of lib- 
erty in preference to slavery. Furthermore, 
that the past history of this country clearly 
demonstrates that this Constitution is so con- 
strued as to thwart the very objects for which 
it was instituted, by establishing and protecting 
slavery in preference to liberty. Therefore, in 
order to prevent the Constitution and its whole- 
some provisions from further becoming articles 
of merchandise, but to strictly construe and 
carry out according to the letter and spirit of 
that document all the powers and privileges 
therein delegated, we join in with the State and 
National Free Democratic Associations. 

And, further, as men and citizens of Indiana, 
believing in the sentiments set forth in the bill 
of Rights to our State Constitution, do consider 
that the thirteenth article of that Constitution 
is in direct opposition. to the plain interpreta- 
tion of those sentiments, unjust, and inhuman. 
Therefore, we pledge ourselves to agitate, and 
continue to agitate, until that article, and all 
its diabolical provisions, shall have been repeal- 
ed. Therefore, 

Resolved, That we, citizens of Randolph coun- 
ty, do now organize ourselves into a party, to 
be known by the name of the “ Randolph Coun- 
ty Free Democratic Association,” auxiliary to 
the State Association. 

The purpose of the Associationsis to dissemi- 
nate a knowledge of the views and principles 
of the Free Democratic Party. Any person 
can become a member by paying, in advance, 
twenty-five cents, and contributing twenty-five 
cents annually. It is to meet once in three 
months, , 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Free 
Democrats in each township in this county to 
organize Free Democratic Associations in their 
respective townships. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect regular 
officers for the Association, to serve for one 
| year, and the result was as follows ; 

Harvey Patty, President; Stephen Haines 
and Daniel Hill, Vice Presidents; Martin A. 
Reeder, Secretary ; T. C. Puckett, Treasurer. 


WAYNE COUNTY. 
- The Free Democracy of this county met at 


President ; Daniel H. Roberts, Secretary. 

The following resolutions were adopted ; 

Resolved, That we are not opposed to the an- 
nexation of foreign territory, when it can be 
done without war, with honor to the nation, 
and upon the unalterable condition that it 
shall be free territory. ; 

“Resolved, That we look upon the present ap- 
parent oppesition of Southern statesmen to the 
annexation of Cuba, as designed to lull Anti- 


. 


Slavery opposition at the North, thereby quiet- 


ing agitation and rendering annexation more 


certain. 

Resolved, That we consider the circulation of 
the Indiana Free Democrat a matter of primary 
importance, and we hereby pledge ourselves to 
aid in its circulation by our individual exertion, 

Resolved, That George W. Julian be appoint 
ed Corresponding Secretary for the Associa- 


tion. , 

Resolved, That we recommend every Free 
Democrat in the to forward his name, 
together with one dollar, to the State Free 

55 Assicind 


Reso.ved, That our next Pepe y wane: be 
ay next, at 


‘WARWICK COUNTY. 
The Free Democracy of this county met at 
the court-house, in Booneville, on Fekruary 


kins, Secretary. The National Free Demoorat- 
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which advocate our cause. 
Resolved, That we are not disheartened by 


the array of numbers against us ; for we trust 
for success, as did our thers, in God and 
the justice of our cause. 


Funds were raised by subscription, to be ex- 
pended -for documents, and to defray the ex- 
penses of the Association. 

The Indiana Free Democrat, published at In- 
dianapolis, was recommended as a paper well 
worthy the patronage and support of the friends 
of equal rights. : 

The Secretary -was instructed to send a copy 
of the Constitution, with the names of mem- 
bers, to the State Free Democratic Association, 
located at Indianapolis, and to request that 
this Association be recognised as auxiliary to 
the State Association. * 

Pennsytvania.—A Democratic State Con- 
vention met at Harrisburg on the~1st instant. 
Thomas Forsythe was nominated for Canal 
Commissioner ; J. Porter Brawley for Surveyor 
General, and Ephraim Banks for Auditor Gen- 
eral. The resolutions endorse the Baltimore 
platform, and commend the administration of 
Gov. Bigler. 

Remonstrances are pouring into the Legisla- 
ture against the passage of a law authorizing 
slavery in Pennsylvania, as recommended by 





i Gov. Bigler. 


The Democratic Convention of Sullivan coun- 


ty have passed strong resolutions against the | 


proposition introduced into the Legislature to 
permit slaveholders to bring their slaves into 


the State for transit. — * 





Honora Corcoran, the Irish convert from 
Catholicism, whose sudden disappearance ex- 
cited so much feeling in Charlestown, Mass., 
has been brought back by her mother. 





Tue Coa. itionists of Massachusetts—Dem- 
ocrats and Free Democrats—have carried the 
Constitutional Convention. The returns from 
312 towns arp reported to foot up; 151 Whigs, 
249 anti-W higs, 6 Independents; 19 vacancies— 
nine towns to be heard from. The result is 
somewhat curious, taken in connection ‘with 
the organization of a new Administration on 
the basis of the Compromise and Fugitive Law. 


Four trials have been had before Judge Hale, 
of the United States District Court at Albany, 
of persons indicted for participation in the res- 
cye of the alleged slave Jerry, at Syracuse. 

Enoch Reed, & colored man, has heen con- 
victed of resistance to process, under the act of 
1790. 

W. H. Salmon, tried for resistance to the 
Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. Acquitted. 

Ira H. Cobb. Ditto. Jury disagreed. 

John D. Brigham. Ditto. Ditto. 

One fact only has been clearly establisned by 
the trials, viz: the rescue of Jerry. By whom 
it was done, has not been made manifest. The 
failure of the Government cannot be attributed 
to any want of effort and expense. 

The Jerry cases have been carefully nursed 
by the Government. The Judge, whose resi- 
dence at Auburn, and whose associations with 
public men, might have subjected him to the 
suspicion of entertaining some prejudice in fa- 
vor of freedom, and against the infamous law, 
was induced to accept a foreign mission, and a 
gentleman put in his place, who was an avow- 
ed friend of the odious law in all its details, and 
who was as much pledged to enforce it, without 
scruple or conscience, a3 Jeffries was to sustain 
the high prerogatives of his tyrant king. 

But it was not sufficient to rely on the wil- 
lingness of the Court. The District Attorney 
was authorized to procure the aid of one of the 
ablest and keenest criminal lawyers in the 
State-— Albany Journal. 





WISCONSIN... 


A State Convention was held at Madison on 
the 26th January. James H. Payne, of Mil- 
waukie, presided. The following gentlemen 
were appointed by the Convention as a State 
Central Committee: 

S. M. Booth, Jas H. Payne, Edwin Palmer, 
of Milwaukie; Warren Chase, of Fond du Lac ; 
and QO. B. Hazentine, of Dane. 

A strong declaration of principles was adopt- 
ed. To carry these principles into effect in 
the administration of the General Government, 
the Convention yoted that the Free Democracy 
will support the election of men to office who 
are in favor of the following measures : 

1. No more extension of Slavery. 

2. No more slave territory. 

3. The prohibition of Slavery in the organic 
law of all Territorial Governments. 

4. The admission of no more slave States. 

§. The abolition of Slavery in the District of 
Columbia, and in all our national Territories, 

‘6. The repeal of the Fugitive Law. 

7. The withdrawal of all support of Slavery 
by the General Government. ; 

8. The freedom of the Public Lands in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers, 

9. No more sales of the public lands to indi- 
viduals, and no grants of public lands to corpo- 
rations, 

10. The election of Postmaster, United States 
Senators, Judges, and all Federal officers, as far 
as practicable, by the people. 

11. Reciprocal free trade with all nations. 

12. The adjustment of national differences 
by arbitration. 

13. The expression of the national will, 
against the interference of one nation with the 
internal affairs of another. 

In the State Government, we go for a strict 
construction of the Constitution ; for economy ; 
for a rigid accountability to the people of all 

ublic officers; for general and not special 
egislation ; for the prompt and faithful execu- 
tion of the laws; and against any State debt 
for works of internal improvement, and in fa- 
vor of the election of men to office who repre- 
sent the principles of the Free Democratic 
Party. 





MAINE CONVENTION. 


Our Free Democratic friends of Maine had 
a “glorious time of it” at their Convention, on 
the 10th. Nearly every county was represent- 
ed; the members were “ resolute, enthusiastic.” 

A Liberty League was formed; directors ap- 
pointed ; an office established ; the State divided 
off ; and a determination expressed, not only to 
scatter documents, but to put Free Democratic 
papers within the reach of all who need. When 
men combine thus for freedom, who can resist 
them? They will triumph. ’ ; 

. A handsome compliment was = to Austin 
Willey, editor of the Portland Enquirer, just 
as it was true. He is a North-man of Christian 
mould and manhood. 

The Convention reaffirmed the Pittsburgh 
Platform. 

The Convention endorsed the Maine Law in 
all its essential features. : : 

We have said that our Maine friends have 
established a Liberty League. The Constitu- 
tion of that oan ae reads— 

Art: 1. This body shail consist of delegates 
from Free Democratic Clubs, to: be instituted in 


the several towns of this State—such delegates 
to assemble in State Convention, in the month 
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Cincinnati, March 7, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

T have several times taken notice, in my let-. 
| ters in former of the extent of the pork 
business in this city and through the West. 
The production of pork has become so much a 
matter of importance to farmers and commer- 
cial men, and Cincinnati has been to such a 
| large extent its centre, so far as the amount of 

business transacted is concerned, I propose. to 





enter more fully into the statistics of the trade 
| than has been done before. Much pains have 


been taken for some years collect in 
| this city, and from all points in the West where 
| pork has been soma, correct statistics of the 

amount of the business; and for the last two 
‘ years this has been done in # much more full 
and satisfactory manner than formerly.. The 
| tables for the season just closed have been pub- 
i lished, giving the number of hogs packed at 
| fifty points in Ohio; fifty-five in Indiana; thirty- 
| Seven in Illinois; and the pricipal towns in 
| Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Iowa, and 
Michigan ; collected with great care, and a de- 
termination to make them as accurate as pos- 
, sible, by Mr. Richard Smith, proprietor of the 
| Cincinnati Prices Current, one of the very best 
‘commercial sheets in the Union. These re- 
_ turns show, in the States named, the number 
| of hogs killed and packed, compared with the 
| previous season, to be as follows: 





1851-52. 1852-53. 

Ohio . - 547,373 603,152 
Indiana =- ~—-: 447,352 590,945 
Illinois rs - 231,519 324,856 
Kentucky - ~- 205,600 338.300 
Tennessee - - 10,000 36,500 
Iowa - - - 40,500 52,652 
Missouri - ~- 69,436 87,200 
Michigan - ~- 10,800° 10,400 
1,562,580 2,044,005 

1,562,580 

Increase innumber - ~- 481,425 


Thus a large increase is shown over the 
business of last year, but this excess is reduced 
by a falling off in weight. This, in some places, 
amounts to 12.or 15 per cent. ; in others, there 
is no decrease ; hut, puttingsall together, the 
average decrease is shown to be about ten Ibs. 
to the hog, or § percent. This decrease, on the 
aggregate number of hogs given above, is equal 
t» 100,000 head, which reduces the excess to 
381,425 head. There are a few points in the 
West still to be heard from; but no returns 
which may come in can make any material 
difference in the above aggregate. 

As nearly as can be ascertained, the number 
of hogs cut up in Cincinnati has been equal, 
for four or five years past, to one-fifth of the 
whole number packed in the West; but, prior 
to that time, the proportion was considerably 
greater in favor of this city. The business of 
packing hogs is extending westward, and is in- 
creasing fast at points adjacent to the districts 
of country where hogs can be produced to the 
best advantage. The business, asa branch of 
commerce, is deemed of so much importance, 
that the merchants of our neighboring cities 
have for several years past been exerting them- 
selves to attract the trade from Cincinnati. 
Some of them have done a large and increasin 
business, and yet it has not to any extent aiyed 
to diminish the business of this place. Our in- 
formation as to the business of two of our near- 
est rivals, Louisville and Madison, extends 
back only five years, and below are their sta- 
tistics for these seasons, in connection with the 
business at this place: 


Cincinnati. Louisville. Madison. 
1848-49 - 410,000 179,000 91,000 
1849-750 - 393,000 184,000 37,000 
1850~51  - 334,000 196,000 96,000 
1851-52 - 352,000 197,000 97,000 | 
1852~53 - 362,000 301,000 137,000 


Since railroad communication has been open- 
ed with the East, New York has entered the 
field, and during last summer a considerable 
number of live hogs was shipped to the East— 
no more, however, than was equal to the de- 
mand of the citizens of New York for fresh 
pork. But the experiment is about to be tried 
in that place of doing a winter-packing busi- 
ness, which, it is believed by the best judges 
here, must fail, so far‘as it is intended to trans- 
fer the business of that season from the West 
to the East. 

The difficulties in the way of transporting 
the immense numbers of hogs raised in the 
West, with our present railroad facilities, in the 
short space of time embraced in the season ; the 
certainty of some perishing in the cold weath- 
er; the loss in weight which occurs in the 
transportation ; and the expense of doing busi- 
ness in New York, which is much greater than 
here, will all operate to prevent the business 
from being carried on to any extent compared 
with the West. Besides, we are assured that 
Western packed meat can be shipped to the 
East and sold for less than the first cost of that 
packed there. There is a market here, too, for 
all parts of the hog; the heads, feet, tails, and 
hair, are all sold at good prices; and for tho 
hair and offals our slaughterers pay from 25 to 
50 cents for each hog, and do the killing be- 
sides. 

I have a table before me, showing the ex- 
treme and average price of hogs in this market 
on each day of the season, and the average for 
each week for the last four years in this place. 
The summary shows the average price to have 
been in— ' 


1849-50 - + +. + $291 

185051 - - - - 400% 
195152 - - = + 470% 
185253. + + =. =< @ 81K 


Thus, it seems, the prices have been gradu- 
ally running up, which is to the advantage of 
the producer, as the cost of raising the hog has 
not increased in anything like the same pro- 
portion. This is the only season in which the 
ruling price has been upwards of $6. The busi- 
ness 18 destined to go on increasing. So many, 
both of producers and packers, have made 
money by it of late years, that even should some 
retire from the business satisfied, and some 
packers lose by the operations of the past sea- 
son, others will be ready to enter into it, and 
the pork trade will go on advancing in extent 
and importance with the expanding resources 
and capabilities of the Great West. 

Yours, FP; 





LATER FROM EUROPE. 


New York, March 7, 1853. 
The steamer Baltic has arrived, with Liver- 
pool dates of February 23d. 
Kossuth denies the authorship of the address 
to the Hungarians in his name. 
The weather throughout England continued 
stormy, with deep snows and easterly winds. 
Doubtful rumors prevail of contemplated re- 
lations between England and France as a coun- 
terpoise to the Northern powers. 
ance.—All naval non-commissioned officers 
have had their pay increased ten cents per 
diem. : 
The Sun reports that the French Govern- 
ment had intended removing the duty from 
guano imported in foreign shipping. The 
weather was , with falls of snow. 
Ttaly—M. ter te the con- 
fiscation of the property of suspected parties, 
The frontier of Loabedtly was closely block- 
aded, and the gates of Milan still closed. Two 
more persons had been hanged. The city had 
been called go pay 30,000 florins eve 


Wednesday. e few arrests had been m' 
ne An extetisive 00 had uae 
ustria,—An ve Ty wipe 
country was 
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To Hardware Merchants and Agriculturists. 
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pate will probably be sottled amicably. It is | ft, and there is but ono opinion expressed in ro. 
reported that there are serious differences on | /2ti0,'¢ them; and that is, they aro the best and 
ie sahiioe Rukia aad Turkey most durable cultivator teeth ever sold in this coun- 
but it is not eved in London they will lead We also manufacture the wood-work of the oulti- 
to war. Another rumor is, that the King of | 78tr, from the best white onk-timber, with wheels. 


Burmah haw been dethroned by revolution. | We rete thes Oo ee eomnntnations, but 











3 Fit | Report of the Committee on Hardware.and Agricu!- 
- CHAPLIN'S BAIL. tural Implements at the Mechanics" Fair, Deics, 
Sapelial, trcdate . Bel the following te ' Peck 

ate J P N6. 21—by J. 8, & M: Peckham—ono lot of Culti- 
contributions, for the relief of Chaplin’s bail: | vator Tooth, It gives your Committeo plens- 
John J. Wilson - -- $30 §8.Johnson- - - - $1 | ure to recommend a fir emium (& silver meda)) 
Thomas Hand - - 6 L.T.Bush- - - - § | for these highly finis uble-pointed cultivator 
Cyrus Crain - - 56 O. Fitch - - - . 2 | teeth. They aro not only well 6, but are a groat 
John Maule -\- --. 6 Thomas Abbott - - 4 | improévement over other teoth. The arrangement’ for 
Wright & McMillen- 20 J. S:Rankin - - - 1 | attaching teoth to the cultivator is also a great im- 
A—n&I.- - - 22 §. Henshaw - - - 1¢ | improvemont. 
David Putnam - - 10 J.H,Olds- -- - 20 G. Tye Hardware Merchant 
8. E.Sewall - - - 10 J. Uhthank - - 5 M AN BUTLER, Farmer } commie 
A. G. De Sellim - - 26 James Reeve- - - W. D. HAMLIN, Wagon Maker : 
Josiah Wileox - - 10 Chester Hill FroeDo- We offer them to merchants and others, at whole- 
J. Hekerling - - 5 _ moorats- - - - 10 sale, at very low prices. Orders for samples of one or 
H.P.Lee - - - - 5 B.Fowler- - - - 3 | moresets will be forwarded to any part of the United 
Alph. Bigelow - 50 M.K.Soule - - - 8 | States. Weight of one sot, (five tecth,) 25 pounds. 
Samuel Wymond - 7 J.C. Hitchcock - - 16 sts J. 8. & M. PECKHAM, 
A. Clark - - = - 8 Sylvester Talcott - 16 March 17—2t Utica, New York. 
S.Carvor - - - - 10 A.B. Wilson- - - 4 
John Downes- - - 4. Robert George.- - 8 FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYL- 


VANIA, 


In answer to numerous inquiries in relation 
Fourth Annual Session. 


to the Chaplin we would state, that the 


Court. of the District of Columbia demanded HE next session of this institution will commence 
$6,000 bail; that Chaplin’ was then délivered j on Se a Ist, 1853, and close on ths 3lst of 
by the Judge to the officers from Maryland, | ~ "ry. >, ; 


steed The session has been lengthened from four and a 
upon @ requisition from the Governor; that | haif to five months. This has been done in conso- 


$19,000 bail was demanded in Maryland ; that | quence of a dotermination, on the part of the Facul- 
$5,000 deposited with us by Mr. Cs friends: |'ty, to render tho course of instruction given by them 
was returned to them, to release him from con- | ™ thorough and complete as that given in any Med- 
finement in Maryland. We contested the pay- ge gic homens 


, Persons wishing copics of the Announcement, or 
ment of the $6,000 here, upon the ground that | desirous of further information, will please apply, 
the Court broke our hond by surrendering | personally or by letter, to the Doan of the Faculty, 
Chaplin to the Maryland authorities; the DAVID J. JOHNSON, M. D., 
Court decided against us, dnd from that deci- March 17-—tf 229 Arch s¢., Philadelphic. 


sion there is no appeal. GLOVES! GLOVES!! GLOVES!!! 
W. BLancHarp. 5) DOZEN Ladies and Gehtiemen’s fresh Kid Gioves, 
S. Parxer. 9 all colors and sizes. just received at 
D. A. Hatt. PARKER’S FANCY AND PERFUMERY STORE, 
Washington, March 12, 1853. Jan, 27—3t Under National Hotel. 


ODORS FUR THE HANDKERCHIEF, 
WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT. yas opening, one cace, containing 50 dczen, Extraote of 


the most delicate Odors extant ; price, 50 cents per 
To the Editor of the National Era : 


bottle Cold Cream, Lip Salve, Amordine, &e. 
stteiye PARKER’S FANCY AND PERFUMERY STORE, 
Believing, as we do, that all other systems of i 
medical practice have substantially failed of 


Janu. 27—8t Ps. avenue, under National Hotel. 
their object, that the water cure is the only mts “ommraehn ghaertihaer a: cet gs tay 
is 5 ER is jus ing: 
ays based on the physical in wo of 1 fe, and Mas S PARKER is just opening: Marabout Feathers, 


pgs . for the hair, tipped with gold and silver; Ostrich 
that this is an excellent location for such an | Feathers, do do.; Gold and Silver dotted Tule; large as- 


: sortment of Paris Ribbons, latest styles; Pearl, ivdBy, Red 
establishment we have erected & water cure Bone, and Sandal Weod Vans; ‘Mites, Gloves, Toone 
in sight of Mercer, a flourishing town, county | Bracolets, Drexs Combs, &e. &c. 
seat of Mercer county, Pa, on a handsome lo- PARKER’S FANCY STORE, 
oe An excellent spring of soft cold water. Under National Hote}. 

e house 62 by 32 feet, 9 stories high, well : 
calculated and fitted up for the purpose, with gs cram eg hse 

t 


out-houses, and will be finished b 5 first of y be heirs of Alexander Gurdon, deceased, offer for sale 


. . 3 the splendid Farm lately occupied by him, in Canton 
April next, to receive patients. Our object is | township, Washington county, Pennsylvania. The farm 


to do something benevolently to beneiit the is situated on the Natienal Koad. about cne miie west of 


% . the borongb cf Washington. There is a college and female 
community, and to extend a salutary influence | sewinary in the town; the farm will therefure be a most 


in this reform. We therefore want a good eee for a parent wishing to educate his chi}- 
water cure Doctor, to take ch arge of the ¢s- ren. {It contains ebout two hundred acres, is weJ] watered 


. Y 4 : and well timbered. A lar: portion of it is under a good 
tablishment—with science, experience, good | state of cultivation. There are ebout fifty acres of very 


dr intecri superior bottom land, and an orchard of various kinds of 
seer: meray, Deen. 8 Jeane Se excellent fruit There is & large and comfortable two stury 


, dwelling- house, @ good barn and out houses, and a comfort- 
either for sale or rent. The Doctor ought to | sble tenant house, on the farm. 


acme is — ~ the — productive, Ss and beauti- 
: ‘arins in Western Pennsyivania. It is near to a good 
much the better. It would require both male@ market The Hempfield railroad, now in process of gon 
an al ci ‘ struction, passeg through it, and it will soon be in railroad 
_ — a phy np to psi out our object. | conection with Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

1 WIS: open © way Lor a correspondence If not scld sooner at private eale, the farm will be offered 
with any such, either by visiting us, or by let- | at venite mle Se hureday, the 24th day of February next, 

. © at 10 o’ciock A. M. ‘ 

ter. Hanna & STEPHENSON. The terms of sale, snd any other desired information, will 
be furnished by the undersigned, nedt the premises. Per- 
sons at. a distance can address him by letter, at Washing 
ton, Pa. JAMES GORDON, 


Died on Wednesday, the 9th inst., in Mill | —~ inet Pa» Zen. 16, 1858. aan. 
Creek Hundred, Newcastle county, Delaware, NOW PUBLISHED, 
Mary Ann Linpsey, daughter of Joseph and | At Syracuse, New. York, for Children and Sab- 
Sarah Lindsey, aged 28 years. bath Schools, 


Universally beloved and respected for her THE JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR, 

many virtues, there are few who are so sincere- SEMI-MONTHLY PAPER, expressly for children, 
ly and generally lamented. She possessed a and adapted to promote the Sabbath School eaue gen- 
heart rich in all the finest and noblest feelings - | erally. It aims to attract the attention of children by sim- 

) | plicity and beauty of style, with engravings illastrative of 
her sympathies were awakened for the poor | its contents. Its obj ot has been for eight years past to in- 
and oppressed of all nations; and in her, suf- | fase into the young wind appropriate sentiments of respect 
ferin g humanity, in whatever form, found an for parents, sympathy for human suffering, and an abiding 


A . a hatred of oopresrion in all its forms. 
ever sincere and faithful friend. ‘The want of a jnvenile paper that shall give a proper di- 
When they die, whose lives have been so | fection to the youthful mind, in these times of strife fur 
b tiful d bi he th h th the supremacy of slavery,is felt by thousands who know 
eautiiul an ameless as fers, thoug © | not of the existence of this perioaiosl; and yet, within the 
earth may seem a darker way without them, laetalans years,dt has moulded the minds of ‘Mcnenne of 
+s “ | children, who have grown up to manhood and woman 
we cannot but TejoIce that they have gone be thoroughiy imbued with the love of frecdom f'r all men. 
fore us, and made bright the pathway in which Price —25 cents for single copies ; dive copies to one: a 
we must soon travel. When we think of her peg - st Ca guetng —_ hundred, prone tye 
ats ew Yor ate, six centa per year; elsewhere, twelve 
purity and goodness, we feel thankful she Was | cents. Butin packages of 24 or more, the postage, prepaid 
ours to love s0 long, for we may believe that “oe office of een, - rat 4 cents each per yon. 
“ ; ” 7 pecimen numbers free of charge, sent on application at 
whom the Gods love die early. E. dhs aibes of wubtiontion. ’ 
LUCIUS. C mATLAUCK, Editor and Publisher, 
Jan. 27-4¢ 60 South Salina st., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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sides the Anti-Slavery history of the last twenty years, a 
great part of which has never before been wimg hone any 
_— | volume, but lies scattered in the newspapers of that peri- 

sg ana a Rpeeytanee: Renarnsey od. The table of coatents and s copious alphabetical index 
Young Men, in every town and village of the United.) yin tacititate a reterence to particular facts, and to dates 


States, may find a safe and profitable employment | when desirable. 
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Mr. Roberts's discovery, which it is unnecessary 
to publish. eae Se ee 
For the National Bra. ie 
A REMEDY FOR THE POTATO ROT DISC 
seeg ee ipter y = ig 
world to tet ga ers & humbug. 
Therefore, in the outset, allow me to say, with 
all candor and sorsouangan if ts fone oul, 


There is no longer any rational doubt of this. 
After many years of siifering from the loss of 
Pacts 

proper state—and after m 


many 
search and research into the 


by an and humble farmer 
gan, while the learned have been look- 
ing into the elementary | les of matter, 
searching the leaf, the stalk, and the root of 
the vegetable, with their mic to find 
the insect that has done the mischief ‘with its 
ag fangs, or the insidious disease creeping 
ke @ worm, or as & worm, through its fibres. 
He has observed the laws of nature in the work 
of vegetable production, and has found the se- 
cret; and every rational mind, that knows what 
that secret is, responds at the first intimation to 
ats reasonableness and its plausibility, and the 
next moment remembers facts in his own expe- 
rience that confirm the whole of it. So, away 
fly the ten thousand speculations of chemical 
agents, of lime and alkali, and dreams of clouds 
of locusts, armies of bugs, and swarms of flies ; 
and they all perish and fly away as the morn- 
ing mist before the rising sun. 
ow, Mr. Editor, the question is, how shall 
the people receive it, while the discoverer, and 
those who labor to give it to the public, shall 
be amply rewarded? It is the custom im for- 
eign countries, in England particularly, to give 
to those who have been quar ogg benefac- 
tors a public testimonial, worthy of the great 
benefit bestowed upon mankind, Thus did 
Wilson and Cobden receive their testimonials; 
thus are the penny contributions to the author 
Unele Tom’s Cabin; thus will Elihu Burritt re- 
ceive bis testimonial, when ocean penny postage 
shall have been carried through; and shall go 
- waited in reality over the seas on the sails of 
~eyery British ship, as ho sends it in imagina- 
tion. over the world on his letter envelopes. 
Such a testimonial, not only the. United States, 
but the world, owes to the discoverer of the cure 
for the potato rot. Think, readers, of the extent 
of its blessings, from the extent of the sufferings 
the disease has occasioned. Does steam or the 
telegraph carry such blessings to mankind as 
the potato would be, if cultivated.as it has been, 
and may be again—a sound and healthy vege- 
table the known world over, planted on. hill- 
tops, and by the way-sidee, and over the graves 
of loved ones, to furnish food for the living, 
teeming, half-starving millions of earth? 

The practical point is here: This discovery 
is within the reach of all; it is a process by 
which the potato is wholly renewed. There is 
produced upon the acre an astonishingly large 
amount? they come forward earlier in the 
spring ; the vines, or tops, die not till the frost# 
kill them in the fall;.and in the spring the 
quality of the potato is as good as when taken 
out of the earth in the autumn, and may re- 
main so until new potatoes come again, so that 
we have new potatoes the year round. 

It is proposed to sell the information to prac- 
tical farmers, by which they can renew their 
seed, for the trifling sum of five dollars. Mr. 
Congdon is the agent for the Northwestern 
States, and has opened an office in Chicago, II- 
linois. It is the only centre of organized efforts 
for bringing the subject properly before the 
people, and probably will become the centre of 
operations for the whole country. Letters con- 
taining remittances, and asking for information, 
may therefore for the present be addressed to 
Wm, Congdon, Chicago, Illinois. . 

The public will again hear from this discov- 
ery, and probably in a way to attract more de- 
eidedly their attention; and in the mean time 
the following certificate may be of service to 
some. . Ww 


From Hon. Jonathan Shearer, of Plymouth. 

“From expeffinents made under Mr. Roberts’s 
instructions, in reference to the cause and cure 
of the Potato Disease, | am fully satisfied of the 
utility of his discovery, J. Suearer.” 

{Our correspondent in the following 
communication exposes the inconsistency of 
mere fragmentary philanthropists. We do 
not suppose he means to say that the meeting 
in New York, called to denounce religious op- 
pression in Europe, should have resolved itself 
into an Anti-Slavery meeting, or that all of 
the actors in that assembly were untrue to the 
eause of freedom in this country; or that those 
philanthropists in Europe who concern them- 
selves about American Slavery, while they over- 
look the oppressions of the poor at home, are 
any more entitled to credit than their brethren 
among us, whose philanthropy is always vaga- 
bondizing. é ' ; 

So far as the communication hits those in- 
consistent people, who condemn in others what 
they tolerate among themselves, it is timely 
and suggestive —Ed. Era. 





"A SECOND EDITION NEEDED. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 
I was much pleased with the spirited account 
of a spirited meeting of three thousand per- 
sons, assembled in New York, for the purpose 
of “expressing the hy of the Christian 
community, and of the ae of religious lib- 
erty, with the Madiai family and others, im- 
prisoned in the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, for 
ing and reading the Holy Scriptures,” 
The vast multitude there assembled was 
filled with a holy horror and indignation. in 
view of the unrighteous execution of the “low- 
er law” of that Duchy, in the above case 
But it is somewhat i 


ing, that such a 
meeting of such Bible-loving men, led on in 
the noble cause by many doctors of divinity 

« and other lesser theologians, could not see and 
feel the need of a accond dient of their sym- 


pathetic feelings, in view of the existence and 
—— of laws more daringly. wicked, in 
fand of boasted liberty, civil and religious. 
They spread out in their resolutions the glori- 
foaton of “equal and complete religious lib- 
erty, given to all who come to the shores of 
nation, whatever be their creed.”—See 
Now, why could not that meeting hear the 
eries and sympathize with the privations of 
three millions of human beings in these United 
States, who are robbed of religious’ li 2 


ik ce 


Jaw of Tuscany in this matter is a wick 
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For tht National Era. 
ANTI-SECTIONALISM. 
RY pk ia Democracy aim to free avery slave 
ld under the laws of the United States, as in 
the District ; to repeal all national laws against 
liberty, as the Fugitive Slave Law ; to prevent 


‘| the coast slave trade from being protected by 


our navy; to secure all new Territories to free- 
dom by the Jeffersonian Ordinance, and all 
new States by tle act of admission endorsing 
their Constitutions—in fine. to cause these Uni- 
ted States, as a free Republic, to pronounce it- 
self by its adts on the side of Freedom, and set 
its seal of reprobation once and forever on the 
accursed institution of Slavery, as utterly at 
war with its spirit and existence, a dis- 
grace to its national good name, and an un- 
measured and atrocious wrong to millions of 
its citizens. 

First of all, we must seek to break down the 
intolerant and jealous tyranny of the slave 
power. This appoints the President. In every 
struggle it is victorious. Our self-seeking poli- 
ticians serve it for fear of its power and hope 
of its favors. Let it be once effectually de- 
feated, and our Northern statesmen could 
breathe freely, and act out their honest convic- 
tions; and the above measures, so dear to eve 
free and humane soul, would soon be carri 
into effect. The South is as much interested 
in them as the North. Many Southern men 
agree to them, and voted lately for our candi- 
date for President. Maultitudes of them, no 
doubt, conscientiously believe therein, but are 
overawed and silenced by the violent partisans 
of slavery, as if they were untrue to the South. 
Now, we make no war on the South, but upon 
slavery. The interests of the South are as tru- 
ly those of our whole country as those of the 
North. But we are charged with Sectional- 


ism. 
Mr. Calhoun and his compeers could never 
have ‘rallied the whole South, except on this 
und—that the North designed to oppress the 
uth, and humble her power and consequence. 
It was never so. The North had no design of 
rising on the downfall of Southern power. She 
was humane and conscientious in pressing the 
Wilmot Proviso and abolition in the District. 
She could do no otherwise ; and it was as truly 
for the prosperity and honor of the South as of 
the North, and more so, that these great and 
healing measures should have been successful. 
But how do we meet this charge of Section- 
alism? Not well, I think ; not judiciously. We 
meet it by nominating candidates both for 
President and Vice President from the North. 
We have always done so. I wgs sorry that Mr. 
C. M. Clay’s declination was permitted in the 
last campaign. It should have been resisted 
as inflexibly as Mr. Hale’s. We are truly a 
national party, and should not allow the record 
to be used against us as Sectional and Anti- 
South. It was a vital mistake of policy. Let 
us be truly generous in our attitude and action 
towards the Southern States. Let the few 
earnest friends of Freedom in Congress, espe- 
cially, do this in all their legislative action. 
Every son of the South, showing a heart in- 
stinct with the spirit of liberty, let us honor, 
and sustain, and promote to leadership in our 
nominations, 


For the National Era. 
THINGS IN ILLINOIS, 


The Wesleyan Methodists are building a 
college on the Galena and Chicago railroad, 
twenty-five miles west of Chicago. This in- 
stitution is being built up by the same society 
that owns the Anti-Slavery college at Leoni, 
Michigan, noticed by a correspondent of the 
Era not long since, and I suppose is designed 
as @ brother and co-worker with that institu- 
tion. The building is to be of stone, forty-five 
by seventy-five feet in size, and some three or 
four stories in height. Two stories are now 
up, and it is hoped that the building will be 
ready for students during the next season ; 
when, of course, the public will be called upon 
for patronage. I would say to those who have 
families in prospect, which they may wish to 
educate, and for that purpose would like to 
locate near an institution of learning, that I 
believe the Illinois Institute, at Wheaton sta- 
tion, Dupage county, Illinois, presents advan- 
tages to such not often found. This prospect- 
ive college is, of course, in embryo, yet there 
is 2 \ ag sufficient done to insure its completion, 
and to guaranty its location in a particular 
spot. That spot is in the midst of a beautifully 
rolling and fertile country, surrounded on eyery 
side with groves and woodland, quite sufficient- 
ly for beauty of landscape and practical cdn- 
venience. The village of Wheaton will be im- 
proved by the trade of the surrounding coun- 
try to the depot on the railroad, but will de- 
pend, to a greater extent, for its growth and 
social privileges, on the prosperity of the col- 
lege in its suburb. 

The country is comparatively now. Land 
for small farms, gardens, and building lots, can 
be had very reasonably. Persons possessing 
but small fortunes, who desire to rise with 
the growth of such a place, can now be ac- 
commodated on better terms, I think, than 
anywhere else in the West. Illinois Institute, 
by railroad, is within about one and a quarter- 
hour's ride of the city of Chicago, at a cost of 
fifty cents. From twelve to fourteen trains of 
cars pass to and from the city daily, so that | 
ean conceive of no place presenting s0 com- 
pletely as does this, the great desirable items 
or a pleasant location, yiz: cheap land, rich 
soil, convenience to a good market, and conve- 
nient social privileges, both at the institution, 
and at the city, so easily and id visited. 

For a market garden, poultry yard, &c., I 
do not see how an’ enlightened Anti-Slavery 
man, of pious inclinations, can find a more de- 
sirable location. I am no Wesleyan, myself, 
but, being acquainted with the state of the 
case, | haye said thus much for the informa- 
tion of the friends of Freedom. 

Joun Davis. 

Bonn’s Roads, Boon co., Ill., Feb, 1853. 


For the National Era. 
MEETING IN MICHIGAN, 


At an adjourned meeting of the Anti-Sla- 
very citizens of Kalamazoo county, business 
ney and resolutions rb oe of which I 
send you a psis, by order of the Conven- 
tion, Cishier Ios a verbatim accout, as I do 
not wish to occupy an unnecessary space in 
your paper, n 

_A committee was raised, who reported the 
following, which was adopted: To raise a.com- 
mittee of three in each township, who shall se- 
cure a thorough organiz tion, and collect funds 
enough to circulate documents, and present a 

to the citizens, asking their names to 
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with our panoply on, but if -we can, to carry 
our principles to effect, and thus, by handing to 
posterity a well-secured Government, give an 
example to the world, worthy of emulation and 
imitation. ‘J, A. B. Stone, Chairman. 
_F. Dentson, Secretary. 





For the National Era. 
~ MEETING IN YORK, OHIO, 


At a meeting of the friends of liberty in 
York, Sandusky county, Ohio, the following, 
among other resolutions, were adopted, and 
submitted to the consideration of every lover of 
liberty in the land: : 

Resolved, That in view of the vast increase 
of slave power, since the formation of our Fed- 
eral Government, the influence that power has 
over the Government, and the disposition there 
seems to be on the part of the Government to 
comply with the wishes of that power, and to 
subserve its interest, leads us to fear that at no 
very distant day slavery will be legalized by 
an act of the General Government, in every 
State and Territory in the Union. re 

Resolved, That we will use all honorable 
means to carry out the principles of human 
liberty, and to oppose in every reasonable way 
the extension of slavery or slave territory. 

Resolved, That the cause of liberty would be 
promoted, by laying before the people general- 
ly, in some cheap form, a consise but correct 
history of slavery, its increase in numbers, ter- 
ritory and influence, or power, its encroach- 
ments on the Constitution and upon the rights 
and liberties of the people, together with the 
names of the men who have beer the principal 
actors in our Government in favor of slavery, 
for this ten or fifteen years past. 





EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sangamon co., Ill., Jan. 14, 1853.—There is 
not one in a thousand of the legal voters of the 
free States, who is not opposed to the extension 
of slavery over: any territory now free. It is 
old party sympathy which has forced them to 
acquiesce in the present domination of the 
slave power—hence our hope. This charm can- 
not last forever, but will yield to the force of 
truth and love. There has not been, during 
the lest fifty years of our political history, a 
period so eminently inviting exertion from good 
men, in the cause of freedom, as the present. 
The storm has passed—one of the great parties 
a total wreck—the other, without an antago- 
nist. The calm has come—men’s minds better 
prepared to look at truth, and their hearts to 
receive it in love. 


Mount Gilead, O., Feb. 20, 1853.—Morrow 
county is as.wide awake as ever on the Free 
Soil question. Some of us were inclined to 
think that the free-trade resolution in our 
State platform had better been left out, yet all 
acknowledge the principle to be correct, and 
were it now carried into effect with Canada, it 
would be of incalculable advantage to Ohio. 
It will be hard to make the people believe that, 
with American energy and Yankee shrewd- 
ness, we cannot cope with any or all other 
countries on the globe, when we can export as 
well as import, FREE; or, in other words, when 
we can trade * with those who will trade 
free with us. Direct taxation would then’ fol- 
low, as a necessary consequence.- Let it come. 
{t would reform some of the abuses of our Govy- 
ernment; a swarm of custom-house officers 
could be dispensed with, &c., &e. 


Dexter, Washtenaw co., Mich., Feb. 18, 1853. 
Anti-Slavery prospects in Michigan never 
looked brighter than at present. Individuals 
composing the old political parties are begin- 
ning to look dispassionately and without preju- 
dice upon the Anti-Slavery aspect of political 
affairs. Much of Anti-Slavery truth, heretofore 
discarded by them as fanatical, is now received 
and read by all. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, thunder- 
ing along the pathway of reform, is doing a 
magnificent work on the public mind. .Wher- 
ever it goes, prejudice is disarmed, opposition 
is removed, and the hearts of all are touched 
with a new and strange feeling, to which they 
before were strangers. Though Pro-Slavery 
divines, editors, politicians, cotton merchants, 
and cotton-mongers, unite in their pusillani- 
mous attempts to sully the fair name and fame 
of its divine-hearted authoress, and to counter- 
act the influence of this magnificent work on 
the public mind, they must fail. 


Savannah, Oakland co., O., Feb, 22, 1853.— 
We feel nothing like “giving up the ship.” 
On the contrary, we are determined to make 
our political organization “healthy.” At pres- 
ent, we have no fear of going into decline ; we 
have an excellent panacea in the shape of an 
ably-corducted free press, and it is gratifying 
to see that it is being duly appreciated by the 
thinking masses. Not a family of liberal sen- 
timents in this neighborhood, with which I am 
acquainted, but what supports one or more of 
those publications imbued with the spirit of 
progress. 


LETTER FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Makawao Maut, SANDWIcH ISLANDS, 
November 25, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


In my last communication, | said something 
of the interest we felt in the then approaching 
election in the United States, on account of 
the probable change of the United States Com- 
missioner and Consuls at the Islands. { spoke 
of my acquaintance with Mr. Severance and 
Mr. Allen, and of the very general, if not uni- 
versal, satisfaction which these gentlemen give 
in the discharge of their respective duties. 
With Mr. Bunker, of Lahaina, I have less ac- 
quaintance, and cannot speak so definitely, 
though I am told that he does well, takes good 
care f the seamen who touch at that port. I 
did not design to say more of these gentlemen, 
but intelligence from Honolulu prompts me to 
add some things respecting them ; and also to 
say a word more on the exceedingly great im- 
aeeyg: of having the right sort of men as 

nited States Consuls and Commissioners at 
all the ports where our ships do business. 

[n regard to the annexation of the Sandwich 
Islands to the United States, allow me to say 
that, on the whole, I have great doubt of the 
policy of any such measure. I do not speak of 
the justice of such an annexation, for I don’t 
think such a thing would be sought on your 
part without the request, or at least hearty as- 
sent, of the native Hawaiian Government. | 
shall not be greatly surprised, though I haye 
heard nothing of late, to know that the native 
rulers shall be driven as it were to take refuge 
in the arms of the United States Government. 
But even if such a request should be made, I 
trust that P ho would pause and reflect ere you 
admitted Hawaii as a younger sister of Oregon 
and California: Many Americans would re- 
joice in the adoption of: such a measure—I 
mean Americans among us. But such would 
soon bitterly repent of their folly. What we 
all need—Americans, Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
and men from every land—is that the Hawaiian 
Government should be sustained, all nations 
being allowed to do business here on equal 
grounds, no partiglity being shown to any na- 
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the annexation of Hawaii to the United State 
be postponed to a distant future—the more di 
tant, the better for all concerned. Such is my 
opiuion. "Yours, &o., J. 8. Gauen. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 


In the Era of the 2d December is an article 
headed “Correction of an Error,” which seems. 
to me itself to require correction. Although | 
‘most of the article is undoubtedly right, and I 
aeaielly agree with the 
which r Tappan. has arrived, yet I must 
respectfully but firmly dissent from the follow- 
ing paragraph : . 

“Onesimus, I allow, might have been a slave, 
but there is‘no proof of it.” 

Now, to @ plain, common-sense reader, un- 
warped by commentators, the above quo- 
tation admits altogether too much. are 
several expressions in the Apostle’s letter to 
Philemon, which entirely forbid the admission 
that Onesimus might or could have been a 
slave of Philemon. The first of these expres- 
sions is in the 16th verse, in which Paul says 
he sends Onesimus, “ Not now as a servant, (of 
any kind,) but above a servant, a brother be- 
loved, especially to me, but how much more 
unto thee, both in the flesh and in the Lord.” 

How could Onesimus be more a brother to 
Philemon than to Paul, on any other ne 
sis than that he was a brother by natural gen- 
eration or consanguinity? Paul was his na- 
tional brother, as well as Philemon ; Paul was 
his brother in Christ, in a sense in which Phil- 
emon could noi\be if he was his owner—that 
is, in religious affection and kindness, which 
might exist between equals, but could not be- 
tween oppressor and oppressed. No; their 
father being dead, Philemon was, in Jewish 
language and habit, as the eldest, master, amd 
all the other children servants. And Onesimus 
having, either through extravagance or dishon- 
esty, become indebted to Philemon, as is not 
uncommon at this day, ran away and came to 
Rome, where he met with Paul, and happily 
became converted. This, and no other view of 
the subject, it seems to me, will account for 
and render the 18th verse pertinent and sensi- 
ble. But upon the absurd supposition that 
Onesimus might have been a slave, then this 
equally absurd consequence must follow: that 
a chattel, a thing which can make no contract, 
and is not known in law as an accountable 
being, but only as a brute, a beast of burden, 
can incur a legal liability; for, in order to 
“owe” another, there must necessarily exist 
two equal parties, capable of contracting a debt 
or incurring a legal responsibility. 

Another objection to Brother Tappan’s ad- 
mission seems to me to be equally insurmount- 
able ; and that is, that Paul should have been 
80 unwise, if not absolutely careless of Phile- 
mon’s interests, and forgetful of the dear Say- 
iour’s prayer, “Lead us not into temptation,” 
as to intrust a letter to the slave Onesimus, di- 
recting him to go back, hundreds of miles, and 
surrender himself up into perpetual slavery, 
expecting he would deliver ¢¢, and Aimself with 
it, up to inevitable and endless despotism. 

Many other objections to the above admis- 
sion might be urged, but time and room will 
not permit. 

December 11, 1852. 
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DEMOCRACY OF SCIENCE.—NO, 25. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


Legislative provision through the States for 
supplying the schools—all the schools—of the 
country with “Casinets or AGRICULTURE 
anv Mecnanism,’”? would make large returns 
for outlays, from each of six different sources : 

First. Increased qualifications of teachers.— 
The elements of these two great pursuits, prac- 
tically exhibited and explained, would furnish 
the keys of knowledge to teachers, and could 
not fail to enrich their minds with new stores, 
or to give them new skill in imparting those 
stores to their pupils. They would not, in- 
deed, furnish all the various qualifications to 
be obtained at a normal school; but they might 
increase the qualifications of the whole body of 
teachers in the land, giving them a desire con- 
stantly to seek new treasures, and new skill in 
transferring them to others. 

Seconp. Collections by pupils.—A school cab- 
inet never fails to lead pupils to make collections 
for themselves, both at their school-rooms and 
their homes. Thus, a hundred specimens are 
soon increased to thousands, and a single cabi- 
net, at the school-house, is multiplied to equal 
the number of families in the district, making 
the addifions many fold the value of the origi- 
nal outlay. 

Tuirv. Development of resources—Numer- 
ous districts of country, for miles in extent, 
have already been explored thoroughly and 
minutely by schools located in them. Discov- 
eries of great variety and richness have thus 
been made. The discovery of chrome ore, on 
a geological excursion, has reduced the price 
of chrome yellow from fifteen dollars to fifteen 
cents a pound, conferring a benefit on every 
member of society. 

Fourtu. The advancement of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts—What better mode to ad- 
vance any subject, than to render a knowledge 
of its principles familiar, practical, and univer- 
sal? What better mode to render familar the 
knowledge of any subject, than practical exhi- 
bitions of its principles, properly explained and 
applied? A hundred minerals, properly ex- 
plained in their character, relations, and uses, 
with a process of analyzing them, showing 
their connection with farming and mechanism, 
and a moderate collection of the elements and 
combinations of forms, as exhibited in nature 
and art, would throw a flood of light on all the 
operations of farmers and mechanics, affording 
a mighty grasp upon the whole circle of know- 
ledge. 

Firru. Reciprocation.—Once let the juvenile 
energies of the country be combined on a great 
system of productive science, and reciprocation 
is inevitable ; and who can calculate the power 
or the mighty results of such combined efforts, 
rendered still more powerful by each giving and 
receiving strength from all the rest ? 

Sixty. 4 check upon lawlessness.— Will any 
one doubt that the juvenile energies of the coun- 
try can be employed in exploring the resources 
of the country? Has any one ever seen a boy 
who would not gladly engage in exploring the 
surrounding country ? hile thus employed, 
will they seek opportunities for lawless out- 
breaks? Within five years past, as many mil- 
lions of property have been destroyed by juve- 
nile incendiaries ; a greater portion of them, no 
doubt, educated in the schools of our country. 
If, while at school, their attention had heen so 
eon to show ang productive fruits of 
their efforts, and thus self-respect promoted, 
could they have been ceded ota a party of 
incendiaries or others, for disgracing themselves 
by outrages upon society ? Surely, if schools 
Jo not prevent their pupils from becoming 
thieves, midnight assassins, and incendiaries, 
they are not so good as they ought to be ; and 
as surely not so good as they may be. 


LIST OF ACTS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
Pass: d at the 2d Session of the Thirty-second Congress 


Public Acts which originated in the Senate. 

_ An act for the relief of the widows and rela- 
tives of certain officers and seamen of the Uni- 
ted States brig Washington. 

To prohibit public executions in the District 





of Columbia. 
To continue half-pay to certain widows and 
orphans. ab 
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Private Acts which originated in the Senate. 

An act for the relief Margaret L. Worth ; 
of Mrs. E. A. MeNeil; Sarah D. Mackay ; 
Francis J, Gardiner ; John F. Callan ; William 
Bedient ; Jacob Young; Margaret Farrar ; 
Guion & McLaughlin; Mrs. Elizabeth V. Lo- 
max ; Barbara Reily ; James Glynn ; Thompson 
Hutchison; Elizabeth Jones and the other 
children (if any) of John Carr; Major Thomas 
Noel, United States Army ; Col. James Creecy ; 
Mrs. Ann E. Belknap; the town of Belleview ; 
Nathan Weston, jr.; the widow of the late 
John A. Lynch; John W, Quinney; Susanna 
Sowards ; Jim Capers; John Williams; Abigail 
Stafford; Elizabeth Armistead; Asseneth M. 
Elliott ; Joseph Morehead; Mary W. Thomp- 
son, Elizabeth V. Lomax, and Mrs. A. M. 
Dade ; Sidney 8. Alcott; Moses Olmstead and 
Mrs, Elizabeth Craig; Betsey Norton ; Eliza- 
beth Monroe; George Poindexter; William 
Speiden ; Francis Baden; Ursula E. Cobb; L 
M. Goldsborough and others; Maria Taylor ; 
the legal representatives of Walter Colton ; 
Benj. 5. Roberts ; Catharine Proctor Hayden ; 
William Hazzard Wigg; John Charles Fre- 
mont ; Lewis H. Bates and William Lacon. 
Joint Resolutions which originated in the Senate. 

A resolution for the relief of Alexander Y. 
P. Garnett. 

For the relief of David Corderey. 

To ‘provide for straightening the eastern 
boundary line of the naval hospital lands at 
New York. 

For surrendering the site of the old Ogle- 
Ye ig barracks to the City Council of Savan- 
nah. 

For the relief of the Spanish consul and 
other subjects of Spain residing at New Or- 
leans. 

Of the heir of John De Neufyville. 

Os the estate of Isaac L. Battle. 

Explanatory of an act approved May 23, 
1850. 

For the appointment of Regents in the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Explanatory of the act appropriating money 
for the removal of the raft in Red river. 

In relation to the census returns from the 
State of California. 

A resolution allowing in certain cases to the 
owners of steamers further time to make the 
necessary preparations to bring their vessels 
within the provision of the law. _ 

In amendment of a joint resojution relating 
to the duties of inspectors of steamers. 

Relating to the printing of Congress during 
the recess. 

Public Acts which originated in the House of 
Representatives. 

An act to provide for the payment of the 
companies of Captains Rush, Price, and Suarez, 
for military services in Florida. 

To erect an equestrian statue of Washing- 
ton. 

Granting the right of way and making a 
grant of land to the States of Arkansas and 
Missouri. 

Granting to the Sackett’s Harbor and Ellis- 
burgh Railroad Company the right of way. 

To extend the provisions of an act approved 
the 3d March, 1847, and the act approved the 
26th of February, 1849, for carrying into effect 
the existing compacts with the States of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi in relation to the five per 
cent. fund and school reservations. 

To amend an act entitled “An act for the 
discontinuance of the office of Surveyor Gener- 
al in the several districts.” 

Making an appropriation for bringing to the 
seat of Government the votes for President and 
Vice President. 

To surrender to the State of Ohio the unfin- 
ished portion of the Cumberland road in said 
State. 

Making appropriations for the payment of 
invalid and other pensions of the United States. 

Making an appropriation for the payment 
of navy pensions. 

To amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish the Territorial Government of Oregon.” 

Making further appropriations for the con- 
stryction of roads in Minnesota. 

For the construction of military roads in 
Oregon. 

Authorizing certain soldiers of the late war 
with Great Britain to surrender the bounty 
lands drawn by them, and to locate others in 
lieu thereof. 

Granting the right of way to the St. Louis 
and Iron Mountain Railroad Company. 

To amend an act entitled “ An act to create 
the office of Surveyor General of the public 
lands in poe 

To prevent frauds upon the Treasury of the 
United States. i tia 

Making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Ac&demy. 

Making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Indian department. 

To supply deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the service of the fiscal year wala the 
30th Jung. 

Making appropriations for the support of 
the army. 

Making appropriations for the civil and dip- 
lomatic expenses of the Government. 

Making appropriations for the naval service. 

Making pw cr for the transporta- 
tion of the United States mails by ocean steam- 
ers, 

Making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department, 

To regulate the fees and costs to be allowed 
to clerks, marshals, and attorneys of the circuit 
and district courts of the United States. 

Authorizing the Selectmen of the town of 
Chelsea, in Massachusetts, to lay out and make 
— on lands of trate oy States in said town. 

‘0 appropriate lands for the support of 
schools In the Territory of Minnesota. 

Making an appropriation for the completion 
of the public buildings in Minnesota. 

To amend an act entitled “An act toamend 
an act to settle and adjust the expenses of the 
people of Oregon from attacks and hostilities 
of Cayuse Indians.” 

To establish the Territorial Government of 
Washington. 

Making appropriations for lighthouses, &c., 


C. 

To establish post roads. 

Authorizing the issuing a register to the brig 
Boundary, and to change the name of tho 
ta 9 Roger Williams and propeller Onta- 

0. 
To provide for additional clerks, and extend 
the sessions of the Legislative Assembly of 
New Mexico. 

Authorizing the Governor of New Mexico to 
call an extra session of the Legislative Assem- 
bly of said Territory, should the same be deem- 

necessary and expedient. 

Private Acts which originated in the House of 
presentatrves. 


Joseph M. Wileoxen; i 

legal representatives of Bernard Todd; the 

heirs of Jeremiah Wingate; Jacob Storer; 

Charlos S. Mathews, Charles Wood and James 
; the widow and orphan 1 of Col. 

William R. McKee ; Thomas P: ey ; John 

J. Sykes; heim of Wi Philo 
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| Providing for. the printing and binding the 
returns of the seventh census.” 
The relief of Thompson Barnett. 
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A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY AND TO DO 


D. 
72 VARIETIES OF BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE! 
Money is plenty and Good Books will sell, 
To Book Agents—to active men seeking employ- 
« .. ment—to Colporteurs and Pedlars. 


4¢ 
Lfe of Henry Clay, by Greeley and Sargent, +91 
Life of Napoleon onaparte J, G. Lockhart, i2mo | 2% 
Life ofthe eds mach re , first wife of Napoleon, 3 
Lite of George Washington, by Jared Sparks, L’L:D. 1 50 
Lives of Mary and Martha ashington, mothe and 
ae Washington, by CU. Conkling, with a - 
portrajt, o- - . - - - 
Lifeof Rev. Andoniram Judson, ofthe Burnam Mission, ~ 
by J. Clement - . . : - - 10 
Lives of the three Mrs. Judsons, by A. W. Stewart, es 
12mo = e . . ° - © 
Life of Lady Jan» Gray, portrait, 16mo., by D. W. 
Bartlett - : - * - 7 
Life of Benjamin Franklin, written by himself, 12mo 1 00 
Life of Gen. Lafayette, by P: C Headlcy, i2mo - 100 
Life of John Quincy Adams, by Wm. H.Seward - 12 
Life of Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary, by P. C. 
Headley, with an introduction by Horace Greeley, 
Lvol,i2mo_- - . : - - 1% 
Life of Gen Zachary Taylor, by H. Montgomery - 1 00 
Life of Winfield Seott, by K. D. Mansfield, 2mo - 1 25 
Life of Gen. Frank Pierce, fourteenth President of 
the United States, by D W. Bartlett, 12mo = 
Generals of the last War with Great Britain, 12mo - 1 00 
Lives of Madisop and Monroe, by J.Q Adams, i2mo 1 00 
Life of Andrew Jackson, by John S.Jenkins,12mo - 1 00 
Life of Christ and his Aposties, by Rev J. Fleetwood 1B 


7 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 7 illustrations, 


mo - - 
Noble Deeds of American Women, edited by Mrs. L. 
H. Sigourney and J Clement, 12mo - . - 150 
Women of the Bible, being bistorical and descriptive 
sketghzs, ny Rey. C P. Héadley, illustrated, l6mo 1 00 
—_ and Poetry of the Bible, by George Gilfillan, 
oO - - - - . - 


. 1 00 
Poems of Martin Farquar Tupper, 16mo - - 100 
be Pet for Young Men, by Dr. Wm. A. Aleott, 
eRe ks . £ ‘3 ‘ , 
Gift Book for Young Ladies: or, Woman’s Mission, 
by Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, 12mo - - - + 75 
Young Man’s Book; or, Self-Education, by Kev. W. 
Hosmer - . . . - 75 


Young Lady’s Book: or, Female Education, by Rev. 
W. Hosmer, 12mo - - - - - 
Wesley Offering, by Kev. 0. Holmes,l6mo — - - 
Summerfield: or, Life on the "arm, by Kev. D. K. Lee 1 00 
a Steps for the Young, by John Mather.Austin, 
mo - - . - - - 
Poems of John Quincy Adams, 12mo_- : - 
Golden Chain: or, Links of Friendship, for the 1. O. 


75 


50 


O.F.,16mo_ —- . - - 10 
Silver Cap of Sparkling Drops, from many Fountains, 

l6mo_ - - < - - . 
F — Leaves from Western Woods, by Mrs. Fuller, 

i2mo (- - P . - - : 
Voice to the Young, by W. W. Patton, 12mo - 60 
Missionary Offering, dedicated to Dr. Judron,i2mo - 1 00 


Pure Go d; or, Truth in its Native Loveliness, by D. 
Holmes - - : - - . - £00 
Northern Harp und Forest. Melodies, by M. A. Bige- 
low, 16mo - , - - - - 5 
Methodist Preacher, by Bishop Hedding, Dr. Fisk, 


Dw Bangs, Dr Durbin, and others - - 10 
Epigcopal Methodism as it Was and Is, by Rey. P. D. " 
Gorrie, 12mo - - 1 00 


Thrilling Incidents and Narratives, by Rev. A. R. 
elden - . . - - - - 100 
Lives of Eminent Methodist Ministers, by Rey. P. D. 
Gotrie . . - - . - 1% 
History of Oregon, and Voyage round the World, by 
Rev. G@ Hives, 12mo - - - . - 100 
Fremont’s Exploring Expedition through the Rocky 
Mountains, Oregon, and California, 12mo - - 12 
Sir John Franklin and the Aretic Expeditions, by P. 
L. Simonds, |2mo - - - - - 12% 
Scenes and Adventures in Central America, by F. 
Hardman - - - - ‘ - ad 
Indian Captives; or, Life in the Wigwam, by 8S. G. 
Drake - - - - > - - 
History of Mormons; or, Latter Day Saints, 12mo - 
History of the War with Mexico, by J. 8. Jenkins, 
12me_- - - - - - £3 
Wild Western Scenes and Reminiscences, by H. R. 
Schoolcraft, octavo - - . - - 250 
Wild Scenes of a Hunter’s Life, with 300 illustrations, 
by John Frost - . - 
Border Wars of the West, by Profes 


SS & 


gor Frost, 300 
illustrations, octavo muslin - - - - 250 
Young’s Science of Goverument, 12mo - - - 1 

bi American’s Guardian of Liberty, edited by J. 
gar - - - - - . 

American Lady’s. System of Cookery, by Mrs. J. T 
Crowen, l2mo - - - . 

What I saw in London, by D. W. Bartlett, 12mo 


-.1% 
- 1 
What | saw in New York, by J. H Ross, M.D.,12mo 1 
Hints and Helps to Health and Happineos, by J. H. 

Koss - - - - : - - 
Youatt on the Diseases of the Horse, with their Rem- 

edies, by H.S. Randall, |2mo . - . 
The American Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas, 12mo 
The Dairyman’s Mannal, by G. Evans, octavo - 
American Farmer; or, Home in the Country, by J. L 

Biake - - - - - . - 
The Youth’s Book of Gems, for the Head and Heart, 

by F.C. Woodworth, octavo - - - - 1% 
The String of @earis, for Boys and Girls, by T. S. 

Arthur, l6mo - . : - 

Stories about Birds, with Pictures to match, by F.C. 

Woodworth, 16mo - : - - - 75 
Stories about Animals, with Pictures to match by F. 

C. Woodworth - . - . . - 
Frost’s Pictorial History of California, 12mo - oa 
Thrilling Adventures by Land and by Sea, by J O. 

Brayman,12mo - = - - . . - 
Daring Deeds of American Heroes, by J. O. Brayman 
The Australian Captive; or, Adventares of William 

Jackman, by Kev. I. Chamberlain, with plates, 12mo 1 25 
Dick Wilson, the Rumeeller’s Victim, by J. K.Cornyn 1 25 

The above Books are well printed, on good paper, finely 
bound, and illustrated with stee| portraits, frontispieces, &c. 

The publishers confidently believe that theirlist embraces 
the largest variety of valuable and interesting books for the 
family, office, store, or workshop, to be found in the United 
States. 

iF Ministers, Colporteurs, Agents, and Pedlars, can do 
good to others as wellas themselves, by circulating theabove 
books, which are readily bought wherever offered. “any 
of our agents clear from $3 to $8 per day. To those who 
wish to engage in selling them, great inducements are offered. 

For forther particulars apply to DEK#KY & MILLER, 
Auburn, New York, or DERBY, ORTON, & MULLIGAN. 
Buffalo, New York, Pablishers of Popular Books for the 
People. Jan 27—eo3t 


«BE DAYS OF DRINKING WINE FORGOT.” 


bh moa Temperance House and Botanic Medicine 
Store. By Dr. J.T. WILLSON. Commodions sta- 
bling and tame hay “ast end of Main street, Jackson, 
Michigan, fifty rods east of the Railroad Depot. Dee. 9 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH. 
MENT 
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HE above Establishment continues in suceessful opera- 

tion during the winter as well as summer—cures in the 
great majcrity of cases progressing more rapidly in the cool 
than in the warm season. 

The constantly increasing patronage which a generous 
public has bestowed upon the institation, induces the sub 
scriber to believe that the facilities, attention, and experi- 
ence, which the invalid receives here, afford opportunities 
unsurpassed by any other establishment, for the speedy 
restoration of health. 

The great success which has attended the Institution in 
the treatment of diseases peculiar to females, particularly 
those which incapacitate them from walking, totally or par 
tially, without great suffering, induces the subscriber to 
say to all those who are afflicted, that the rapidity and per 
manency of the cures are second to nove. 

T. SEELYE, M. D, Proprietor. 

Cleveland Water Cure, Jan 1, 1853 Jan. 6--10t 


TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC, 
} HE MADISON HOUSE, located on Main street, be- 
tween Front and Columbia, CINCINNA TI, has been 
much enlarged during the past summer, and is now open to 
— its former patrons and a portion of the travelling 
public. 

Merchants, traders, and others visiting the city, will find 
the Madison House well located, accommodations good, and 
prices moderate. . W. GARRISON & CO., 

Nov. 4—3m Proprietors. 








MINING AGENCY, 
New York, 62 Willigm street, Room No. 12. 


HIS Agency is established for the purchase and sale, on 

commission, of animproved mines and mining stooks in 
companies organized and at work. Also, for furnishing a}! 
kinds of machinery and mining tools,as ordere’. Also, the 
chemical analysia 0! ores and other substances, as forward 
ed from any part of the country. A printed circular, giving 
full explanations, will be sent in anawer to any post paid 
letter, enclosing one three cent post office stamp 

Dec 30—-ly . . R, BARBOUR & CO. 


AVERY’S SEWING MACHINES. 
Price only $25!— Patented October 19, 1852, 


f wachine is acknowledged by all who have used it 
to be superior to that of any other sewing machine ever 
invented, for ita simplicity, compactness, the beauty and 
strength of its stitch, and its cheapness. It weighs about 
26 pounds, and costs only from $25 to $30 It will work 
neatiy, with the smallest thread; the finest -nuslin, cam- 
bric, or siik. as well as linen, woollen, and cotton and 
all kinds of leather. lt is so simple that a chi.d of ten 
years of age can understand and work it rapidly, withont 
any danger of ite getting out of order and can do the work 
of more than twenty seamstresses much better in every re- 
spect than it can be done by hand. The stitches are inde- 
pendent of each other —so much 80; that if every other 
stitch is cut, the seam still holds good and strong. It ir 
unlike and much better thanany other sewing machine ever 
invented. This machine is peculiarly adapted to family 
use, as it will do all kinds of sewing, and, when known, will 
be generally introduced into families. 
Phe Avery Sewing Machine Company have perfected 
their arrangements for manufacturing on the t scale. 
ly any number of machines at the shortest 
addressed to CHARLES NETTLETON. 


251 Broxrdway, New York, will receive prompt attention. 
vec. 30—6mif 


ZZOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 

T. Grusert & Co.’s New York Ware-rooms 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony st., and 
opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre, 

Sei iad tabi inne aed yt 
found—all of which have the metallic frame, and are war 
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to stand anyclimate, and give entire satisfact: ’ 
ins. By an experience of 
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a = > aan oles aaah ‘be IT at AYERS CHERRY PECTORAL, 


FOR THE cvRS oF 
COUGHS, COLDS,H OARSENESS 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 

CONSUMPTION. 
3 oure a cold, with headach 
take the Cherry Pectural dine ole pF ede dl 
warm, to awent during the night. ee 


For a cold and cough, take it morning, noo! 
in, according to directions on the bottle and an 


:BRONCHITig, 
ASTHMA, AN) 


rest at night, will find, by taking the Che P 
going to bed. <hbey may be sure of sound, sabes 
and consequently refreshing rest. Great relicf ftom suf. 
fering, an ultimate cure, is afforded to thourands we 
sre thus afflicted, by this invaluable remedy. P 
ite le effect in these cases, many find them 
to forego its use when the necessity for , 


€etoral on 
ken Bleep 


. From 
selves unwill 
has ceased. 
From two eminent Physicians in Fayetteville, Tey, 


Fayerrevitte, Tenn., April 16, 1851 
Sta: We have given your Cherry Peetoral an extensive 


trial in our and find itto surpass every ot 
edy we have for curing affections of the respi rilory a ~ 
DRS. DIEMER & Hamprga" 


To singers and public apeakers this remedy js invalugb) 
aa by its action on the throat.and lungs, when take, ; 
amall quantities, it removes all hoarseness in 4 few hou 4 
= wonderfally increases the power and flexibility of ae 
voice. 

Asthma is generally much relieved, and often 
oured, by Cherry Pectoral. But there are some 
obstinate as to yie'd entirely to no medicine 
toral wi | cure them, if they can be cured. 

Bronchitis, or irritation of the throat axd upper portic 
of the lungs, may be cured by taking Cherry Pectors) ;. 
smail and frequent doses. The uncomfortabie oppressi,, 
is soon relieved. “— 


Rey, Dr. Lansing, of Brooklyn, New York, states 


“{ bave seen the Wherry Pectoral cure such cases oy 
asthma and brouchiti: as leads me to believe it can rarely 
fail to cure those diseases.”’ “y 


Wholly 
Canes 
Cherry Pes 


For croup, give an emetic of antimony, to be followed by 
large and frequent doses of the Cherry Pectorai, uati i: 
subanes the disease If taken in season, it will not {ail t, 


eure. 

Whooping cough may be broken up and soon cured by 
the use of Cherry Pectoral. 

‘The influenza is speedily removed by this remedy Ny. 
merous instances have been noticed where while iamilics 
were protested from any serions consequences, while their 
neighbors, without the Cherry Pectoral, were suffering from 
the disease. 

Sacem, O10, June |, 185). 

I write to iuform you of the truly remarkablesffecta of 
your Cherry Pectoral in this place and 1n my own family 
One of my daughters was completely cured iu three days of 
a dreadful whooping cough by taking it. Ur. Means, one 
of our very best physicians, freely states that he cou.siders 
it the best remedy we have for pulmonary diseases, and that 
he has cured more eases of croup witb it than any other 
medicine he ever administered. 

Uur clergyman of the Baptiet church says that during 
the run of influenza here this season, he has seen cures from 


your medicine he conld scarcely have believed without see- 
ing. Yours, respectfully, 
4, v. SINCLAIR, Deputy Postmaster 
Dr. J.C. Aygr. 


From the distinguished Professor of Chemistry and Ma- 
teria Medica, Bowdoin College 
Baunswick, Ma., February 5, 1847 
I have found the Cherry Pectoral, as its ingredients show 
& powerful remedy for colds, and coughs, and pulmonary 
diseases. PARKER CLEVELAN}, M. v 


Dr Valentine Mott the widely celebrated Professor of 
Surgery in the Medical Coliege, New York city, says 

“It gives me pleasure to certify the value and efficacy of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which | consider peeniiarly adapted 
to cure diseases of the throat and lungs.”’ 

Cu: es of severe diseases upon the lungs have been effect 
ed by Cherry Pectoral, in such extreme casee as warrant 
the belief that a remedy has at length been found, that can 
be depended on to cure the coughs, cvids, and consumptio:, 
which carry from our midst thousands every year. It is i; 
deed a medicine to which the afflict. d can look with conf 
dence for relief, and they should not fail to avail themselves 
of it. 

Prepared and sold by JAMES ©. AYER, Practical and 
Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mars..and sold by Drugzists 
and Aputhecaries everywhere. Jan. 13 


HENRY H. PAXTON, e 


TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor ts 
Ohaneerv. Cadiz. Harrienn aannty Ohi- fan. © 








NORTH & PKESCOTT, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law and Solicitors in 
Chancery, St. Anthony Fatis, Minnesota Territory. 
Deo. 16—yg 


John W. North, George W. Prescott 





MR. PARKER’S TEN SERMONS, 
EN SERMONS of Religion. By Theodore Parker 
Contents. 
Of Piety, and the relation thereof to Manly Life. 
Of Truth and the Intellect. 
Of Justice and the Conscience. 
Of Love and the Affections. 
Of Conscious Keligion and the Soul. 
Of the Culture of the Religious Powere. 
Of Conscious Religion as a Source of Strength 
Of Conscious Religion as a Source of Joy. ° 
Of Conventional and Natural Sacraments. 
Of Communion with God. 
Price $1. Just published by 
CROSBY, NICHOLS, & U@., 
lil Washington street, Boston 


SPASTP Ye 


10. 
One volume I2mo. 


Feb. 3.—lm 


oO For sale in New York by C. S. FRANCIS & CU 
Persons wishing a copy can receive the same, free of post 
age, by enclosing $!.25. 





THOMAS EMERY, 
ANUFACTURER of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantine 
Candles, 33 Water street, between Main and Walnut 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
N, B. Cash paid for Nos. } and 2 lard grease, muttonand 
beef tallow. Mav 1S—tf 


S, M. PETTENGILL & CO., 
EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. AGENTS, are the 
agents for the Nutional Pra, and are anthorised to re- 
ceive advertisements and subscriptions for us at the lowest 
rates. Their receipts are regarded as payments. Their 
offices are at New York, 122 Nassau street 
June 24 Boston. 10 State street 








MEY ER’S UNIVERSUM. 
Edited by Charles A. Dana. 


YS Bees periodical, published from the first of July sem! 
‘monthly, will contain views of the most remarkable 
cities, public edifices, and natural ecenes, in every zone, and 
on every continent; accompanied by letter press descrip- 
tions, which, while conveying the most accurate and trust- 
worthy information, will seek to clothe the dry details of 
facts and figures with something of the vitality of nature 
and toenable the reader, while he observes the historical and 
political ph to gain some insight into the causes 
from which they spring. Extensive and costly preparations 
have been made to present in it the fullest collection of 
views, not only from every section of the United States, 
bat from all parts of the Continent For above a year past, 
artists have been engaged in exploring the most romantic 
regions of this country, Canada, and Central America, for 
the special benefit of this work’and its readers, and the en 
gravers are now ocaupied on above a hundred views of North 
American scenery alone, which in due time will be laid be- 
foreour subscribers, in addition to other engravings of hu 
ropean, Asiatic, African; and Australian, cities and land- 
seapes, illustrated bv animated and interesting articles from 
the most popular writers. Twelve numbers wiil compose 
avolume, Each number will contain four steel engravings, 
executed in a high style of art, with about twenty pages 0: 
letter- press. ; 

We a the work at the low price of $3 the semi-annual 
volume, or 25 cents for a single number. All subscribers 
paying for vol. | in advance, wi:l be entitled to receive, a8 & 
premium, the superb plate, engraved on steel, size epee 





folio, ‘ Jack in Office,” after the cel. brated picture 
Landseer, engraved by G. Metzeroth. 

The publisher will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitous: 
ly to Agents and Postmasters, and — liberal arrange 
ments with them for circniating the Universum. He will 
also supply clubs of two persons ao a by year; . - 

E10; fa larger number at the same rates. 
perwengst €10; and of ere ERMAN J MEYER, 

July 29. No. 164 William street, New York. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

We think the work will commend itself ve aes pores 

tensive cireu. on. 
taste in this country, and find an ex aT Cork Tribune 

It promises to be one of the cheapest, as well as one of the 
most ble publications of the day. ‘ 

taco ge New York Evening Posi. 

It will be one of the most popular illustrate) works of the 
day.—Boston Transcript. . 

It will form one of the most ‘beantifal ani instructive 
works.—Detroit Adver.iser. 

An admirable work of art,and worthy of universal 
age.— Montgomery Journal. i 
One of the cheapest as well as most valuable publications 
_of the day.—Northern Citizen. ¥ 
The plan of this work is a good one, and deserves om 
patronage of every good friend of the arts — Boston Court 
It is asit s euperbly excellent. 

~ An Springfield Republican 
One of the most useful and beautiful works ever issued 
from the American press.— Union Democrat. 


{lon- 





OXF-“ It is also suited to the various members of a 
family circle, and is among the ot best of the li af 
Sor ic schools. 1 learn that it is introduced inte te 
public schools of this city, (Albany,) and various ° 
places.’—Dr. Spracus. oom 
PARLEY’SCELEBRATED CABINET LIBRAR?: 
Twenty Beautiful Volumes. 
Five Hundred Admirable Engraving’ 
Nearly Seven Thousand Pages. 

BY HON. 8.G. GOODRICH, _ , 
A gentleman who, as Peter Parley, has made his pame 
household word in two hemispheres. 





Riographical Department. | Atrioan History. | " 
fae Men of Modern | History of America® i 
Ti : : 
Famous Men of Ancient [Customs of America® I 
Times. dians. 
Curiosities of Human Na- Bliscellaneous. 
ture. Glanee at the Sciences 
Lives of Benefactors. Wonders of Geology. 
Famous American Indians. | The Animal Kingdom 
Lives of Celebrated Wo.u.en. | Glance at Philosophy 
Historical : Book of Literature. | 4, 
American History. Enterprise and a of 
pean : ; sof Na’ : 
Aeat oe é World and its Inhabitants 


ic 
(THESE popular books are x Librory in themselrn 
They Pas army the rich ore of Thought and _ = 
from a thousand mines of literary treasures, PUTIN ta, 
the dross of duliness, and melted into preciont He 
They embrace the most important subjects in His oT eel 
ography, Science, and Art, so judiciously arrange": - 
condensed, snd ebiasty ext , a8 to be equally PP, 
ble to young and old. om and well-educated @ pile 
_will find a comprehensive treasury of Knowle oe at 
children of good capacities can easily understand ¢ 
tractive volum 


eB. ful 
One Mr. Goodrich was to make uf? 
V fovea has _ to present gener 
im attractive points, leaving i 
eyuited from text books, sag has iD 
I Tr 
Suet a obs “same time fall of 


who open a volume will reae, 
and all who read wil! 
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